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The  noblest  inheritance  of  any  people  is  the 
memory  of  godly  and  heroic  ancestors.  It  is 
like  a  golden  thread  binding  the  present  to  the 
past.  It  becomes  an  incentive  to  piety  and  to 
public-spirited  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  in 
succeeding  generations.  To  preserve  a  record  of 
the  virtuous  lives  and  illustrious  actions  of  those 
whose  blood  circulates  in  our  veins,  becomes, 
therefore,  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  duty.  As 
the  old  patrician  families  of  Rome  kept  in  their 
halls  the  imagines,  or  busts  of  eminent  members, 
which  were  carried  in  funeral  processions  and 
made  the  frequent  topic  of  panegyric,  thus  per- 
petuating the  generous  qualities  of  their  house 
for  centuries ;  so  it  well  becomes  us  Americans 
to  cherish  the  portraits  of  our  forefathers,  who 
have  done  good  service  for  church  or  state,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  stimulate  the  virtues  of 
their  descendants.  That  there  is  among  us  no 
titular   nobility   is    all    the    more    reason    why    the 


nobility   of    nature,    or   of    grace,    should    be    held 
in    pious    remembrance. 

Among  the  prominent  citizens  of  Hartford, 
fifty  years  ago,  none  was  better  known,  or  more 
widely  beloved,  than  Gustavus  Fellowes  Davis, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  His 
untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  was 
greatly  deplored.  A  memoir  was  prepared  at 
the  time,  under  the  auspices  of  his  widow, 
which  set  forth  his  devotedness  as  a  Christian 
and  a  minister;  and  his  biography  in  Sprague's 
Annals  of  the  American  pulpit,  and  other  pub- 
lications, is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
denomination.  But  the  memoir  is  long  since 
out  of  print,  and  his  friends  have  always  felt 
that,  although  it  gave  ample  evidence  of  his 
piety  and  ministerial  success,  it  failed  to  present 
him  adequately  in  his  relations  to  his  own  fam- 
ily and  to  the  State.  He  was  not  only  a 
devoted  minister,  but  a  public-spirited  and  influ- 
ential citizen.  While  engaged  with  ardor  in 
building  up  the  Church,  he  was  genial  and 
delightful  in  the  life  of  his  home.  The  present 
volume    is    written    mainly    to    preserve    this    more 


endearing  aspect  of  him  among  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  It  seeks  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  virtue  and  culture  of  previous  generations 
conspired  to  make  him  what  he  was.  It  presents 
some  forgotten  traits  of  his  domestic  and  per- 
sonal life.  Nor  can  it  pass  by  his  noble  services 
in  the  cause  of  education,  which  are  still  bearing 
abundant   fruit. 

Gustavus  F.  Davis  was  born  in  Boston,  March 
17'  1797-  He  was  in  the  line  of  descent  from 
Robert  Davis  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  of  the  sixth 
generation.  The  family  is  thought  to  be  of 
Welsh  extraction,  and  to  have  been  originally 
named  "  Davids,"  after  the  patron  saint  of  Wales. 
Robert  Davis  came  from  England  in  1638,  being 
at  that  time  thirty  years  of  age.  He  settled  first 
in  Yarmouth,  and  in  1650  removed  to  Barnstable. 
The  house  in  which  the  family  resided  at  least 
as  early  as  1681,  is  still  standing.  It  was  large 
enough  to  be  divided  into  two  tenements,  by  a 
partition  through  the  middle,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  two  families.  The  race  was  a  prolific 
one,  having  nine  or  ten  children  in  a  household, 
so    that    it    needed   a   large    house    in    order   to    be 


comfortable.  They  cultivated  the  reluctant  soil, 
or   ventured    their   fortunes    on    the    sea. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  first  three  gen- 
erations  are  taken  from  a  "  Book  of  the  Davis 
Family,"  published  several  years  ago.  The  writer 
affirms  that  for  eight  generations  the  family  has 
been  characterized  by  honest  dealings  and  indus- 
trious habits.  Their  strong  arms  have  helped  to 
sustain  the  commonwealth,  their  staunch  morality 
has    done    honor    to    their    Puritan    faith. 

Robert  Davis  is  recorded  as  able  to  bear  arms 
in  Yarmouth  in  1643,  and  probably  had  occa- 
sion   to   do   yeoman    service    against    the    Indians. 

Josiah,  son  of  Robert,  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  property.  In  his  will  dated 
2ist  of  April,  1709,  he  names  his  nine  children, 
all  of  whom  were  then  living.  "  To  his  sons, 
John,  Josiah,  and  Seth,  he  gave  his  dwelling-house, 
the  land  he  bought  of  James  Gorham,  the  com- 
mon field  land  given  him  by  his  Father,  and 
one-half  the  orchard  lying  before  his  door,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road.  To  his  sons  Jona- 
than and  Stephen,  the  other  half  of  the  orchard, 
etc." 


"  The  legacies  to  his  daughters  he  orders  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  ^53  he  ventured  in  trading  at 
sea;  ^30  in  the  hands  of  his  son  John,  and 
^23  in  the  hands  of  Gersham  Cobb.  His  estate 
was  appraised  at  over  /500,  corn  being  then 
worth    10s.  per   bushel." 

He  was  a  soldier  in  Capt.  John  Gorham's 
company  in  King  Philip's  war  in  1675,  and  one 
of   the    proprietors    of    Gorhamtown. 

John  Davis,  born  in  Barnstable,  September  2, 
1 68 1,  married  August  13,  1705,  Mehitable,  daugh- 
ter of  Shubal  Dimmock.  Her  father  resided  for 
a  time  in  Yarmouth,  and  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Yarmouth  Church,  from  which  she  was  dis- 
missed to  the  East  Church  in  Barnstable,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1725-6.  She  died  May,  1775,  aged  89, 
having  been  blind  several  years.  Her  father  lived 
to  a  mature  age,  sustaining  the  character  and 
reputation  of  his  own  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Dim- 
mock,  whose  history  is  identified  with  the  early 
history  of  Barnstable.  The  latter  was  the  leading 
man,  and  was  in  some  way  connected  with  all 
the  acts  of  the  settlers.  In  the  incorporation  of 
the  town,   in    1639,  the  lands  therein  were  granted 


to  Rev.  Joseph  Hall  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dimmock, 
as  a  committee  of  the  townsmen.  Few  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  town  lived  a  purer  life  than 
Elder    Thomas    Dimmock. 

John  Davis  was  a  captain,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  was  a  man  of  note  in  his  day.  He 
died  in  1736,  leaving  a  good  estate.  He  had 
ten    children. 

Solomon  Davis,  son  of  Capt.  John  Davis,  was 
born  in  Barnstable,  June  25,  171 5.  He  went  to 
Boston  and  was  a  successful  merchant  there,  but 
removed  his  family  to  his  former  home  during 
the  siege.  The  ceremony  which  united  him  in 
marriage  to  one  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
city,  was  performed  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper  of 
Boston. 

His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Wendell.  They  were 
married  January  29,  1750,  and  after  bearing  him 
ten  children,  she  died  February  20,  1777,  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven.  In  the  following  November 
the  widower  consoled  himself  by  marrying  her 
sister,    Catherine    Wendell. 

These  ladies  were  daughters  of  John  Wendell, 
who  had  moved  from   New  York  to  Boston,  and  was 
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engaged  in  mercantile  affairs.  They  were  grand- 
daughters of  Hon.  Edmund  Quincy,  who  is  thus 
described,  in  a  late  number  of  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 

"  Hon.  Edmund  Quincy  was  a  grandson  of 
Edmund  Quincy,  who  came  from  England  1633; 
he  married  Dorothy  Flynt  of  Braintree,  1701, 
after  having  graduated  from  Harvard  1699,  and 
was  in  the  public  service  nearly  all  his  life.  He 
was  of  His  Majesty's  Council,  Col.  Suffolk  regi- 
ment, and  Justice  Supreme  Court.  In  1737  agent  at 
court  of  Great  Britain  to  settle  boundary  line 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire;  died 
in  London  1738.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented 
and  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  granted  his  heirs 
a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Lenox; 
and  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  his 
grave  in  Bunhill  Fields,  London,  at  the  expense 
of    the    Province,   with    an    inscription    ending : 

"  He  departed,  the  delight  of  his  own  people, 
but  of  none  more  than  the  Senate,  who  as  a 
testimony  of  their  love  and  gratitude  have  or- 
dered this  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  on  his  monu- 
ment." 
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John  Wendell,  brother  of  Elizabeth,  married 
Sarah  Wentworth.  Thus  it  appears  that  through 
his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wendell  Davis, 
Dr.  Davis  was  connected  with  several  of  the 
best  families  of  New  England:  the  Wendells, 
Quincys,  and  Wentworths;  nor  did  his  life  do 
any   injustice   to   his    illustrious    descent. 

Among  recent  members  of  the  same  family, 
whom  all  the  world  has  heard  of,  we  record  the 
names  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

The  portraits  of  Solomon  Davis  and  Elizabeth 
Wendell  are  now  in  possession  of  Dr.  Davis' 
oldest  son,  Gustavus  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  They  are  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
Hudson,  a  teacher  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
are  fine  specimens  of  the  art  of  painting,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  Davis  is 
arrayed  in  the  dress  costume  of  the  period,  with  an 
abundance  of  gold  lace  on  his  ample  vest,  and 
ruffles  of  fine  muslin  at  the  wrists  and  on  the 
bosom.  He  was  a  large,  portly  man,  with  florid 
cheeks,  and  with  the  arched  eye-brows  and  prom- 
inent   nose    which    still    characterize    his    descend- 
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ants.  He  looks  a  man  born  for  affairs,  and  ac- 
customed to  the  highest  circles.  The  portrait  of 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Wendell,  presents  a  singularly 
refined  and  lady-like  person,  with  high  forehead, 
soft-brown  hair,  delicate  oval  face,  and  taper  fin- 
gers, which  rest  upon  a  harpsichord.  Her  cos- 
tume is  thus  described  by  ladies  competent  to 
the  task:  "The  dress  is  of  Nile-green  satin, 
with  a  long  bodice,  loose  sleeves,  and  lace  frills 
from  the  elbow.  It  is  cut  low  a  la  Pompadour. 
She  wears  a  stomacher  of  the  period,  made  of 
white  satin,  with  a  lace  frill  and  a  bouquet  du 
corsage  of  roses.  Her  hair  is  drawn  back  under 
a  lace  coiffure,  and  is  arranged  with  ringlets  at 
the    back." 

The  Wendells  are  of  Dutch  descent.  Their  ances- 
tor was  Evert  Jansen  Wendel,  of  East  Friesland, 
who  came  to  New  Netherland  (New  York)  in  1640. 
That  he  was  connected  with  the  nobility  is  shown  by 
his  being  entitled  to  bear  a  coat  of  arms.  Thus  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  W.  Davis  infused  into  the  sturdy  Puritan 
stock  some  tinge  of  the  old  and  romantic  Knicker- 
bocker blood. 

The  descendants  of  Solomon  Davis  are  pleased  to 
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remember  a  trifling  circumstance  which  indicates  his 
prosperity :  he  had  a  set  of  china  made  for  him  in 
the  celestial  kingdom  and  ornamented  with  the 
Davis  arms. 

It  is  remembered  also  that  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Gov.  John  Hancock.  In  1791  he  was 
dining  with  his  excellency,  on  a  certain  evening,  in 
company  with  some  of  the  rare  wits  of  the  day,  John 
Rowe,  Joseph  Balch,  and  others.  Mr.  Davis  made 
some  witty  remark,  which  induced  Mr.  Balch  to  say 
to  him,  "  Well,  Davis,  you  had  better  go  home  now 
and  die,  for  you  will  never  say  as  good  a  thing  as 
that  again."  The  saying  has  been  preserved,  because 
of  a  sad  and  singular  coincidence ;  on  his  way  home, 
he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  sat  down  on  the  steps 
of  King's  chapel,  from  whence  he  was  carried  to  his 
house  in  the  vicinity,  where  he  shortly  after  died. 

On  a  leaf  of  the  great  Bible,  belonging  to  his 
widow,  and  which  registers  the  death  of  seven  of  his 
children,  is  the  following  record:  "June  6,  1 791,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  to  himself  the  worthy 
and  respectable  father  to  the  above  children,  with  a 
sudden  but  merciful  hand,  aged  75  years.  May  that 
peace  with  which  he  closed  his  eyes  on  all  sublunary 


enjoyments,  be  the  sweet  foretaste  of  that  peace  our 
blessed  Savior  purchased  for  us,  with  his  own  precious 
bloodr  The  leaf  contains  also  a  record  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Davis,  and  adds :  "  This  vener- 
sY  able  pair  were  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  John 
Wendell,  Boston."  This  tomb  is  numbered  55,  in 
the  Granary  burying-ground,  on  Tremont  street. 

The  above  account  was  obtained  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  grandson,  Dr.  Solomon  Davis  Townsend, 
of  Somerset  street,  Boston. 

Isaac  Davis,  son  of  Solomon,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Apr.  2,  1765.  He  was  a  merchant  and  died  suddenly, 
on  a  business  trip  to  Hartford,  Dec.  5,  1800,  where 
he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  near  the  Center 
church.  He  had  married  Elizabeth  Fellowes, 
daughter  of  Gustavus  and  Sarah  Pierpont  Fellowes, 
and  left  her  a  widow  with  three  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Gustavus,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
only  three  years  of  age. 

The  portrait  of  Isaac  Davis,  also  in  possession  of 
G.  F.  Davis,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  strikingly 
handsome  man,  with  the  features  of  his  father,  some- 
what more  delicately  chiseled,  as  of  one  bred  in 
luxury.  His  early  death  broke  up  his  Boston  home, 
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and  materially  changed  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
family. 

Of  Capt.  Gustavus  Fellowes,  maternal  grandfather 
of  Dr.  Davis,  and  for  whom  he  was  named,  there  are 
several  things  which  must  be  said  in  order  to  account 
for  his  family  fortunes,  and  for  some  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic traits ;  notably  his  self-denial,  generosity,  and 
public-spirit. 

Capt.  Fellowes  was  quite  a  noted  figure  in  Boston, 
before  and  during  the  Revolution.  He  did  not,  so 
far  as  appears,  hold  any  public  office,  except  in  the 
city  council,  nor  was  he  given  to  making  speeches, 
but  where  there  was  work  to  be  done,  he  might 
always  be  counted  on,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him  in  a  report  in  a  Boston  paper  of 
June  17,  1779,  of  the  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the 
principal  merchants  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  goods 
should  be  sold,  for  gold  and  silver  currency.  Among 
those  present  is  mentioned  "  Capt.  Gustavus  Fel- 
lows." A  letter  of  marque  was  issued  to  him 
during  the  Revolution,  allowing  him  to  command  a 
privateer,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  long 
away  for  this  purpose. 

Many  particulars  of  his  life   are  preserved  by  the 
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loving  care  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Emily 
Pierpont  Delesdernier,  in  a  book  entitled  "  Fannie 
St.  John,  a  Romantic  Incident  of  the  American 
Revolution."  According  to  this  authority,  Capt. 
Fellowes  occupied,  during  the  war,  a  many-gabled 
house  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Harvard 
streets.  This  was  well  toward  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  city  at  that  time,  for  Boston  then  had  only 
about  seventeen  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  not  far 
from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  common.  Wash- 
ington street  in  colony  times  was  called  "  Orange 
street,"  at  this  point,  and  further  north  "  Marlborough 
street,"  having  different  names  in  its  course,  like  the 
streets  of  London.  The  harbor  line  bent  inward 
toward  the  common  far  more  than  now,  since  it  has 
been  filled  up  for  railroad  buildings,  and  the  gardens 
of  Capt.  Fellowes'  mansion  extended  easterly  to  the 
water's  edge.  Two  colored  servants,  who  had  just 
ceased  to  be  slaves,  were  well-known  fixtures  of  the 
establishment,  Dinah  the  cook,  and  Pomp  the  coach- 
man. The  latter  had  skill  to  play  on  the  violin,  and 
when  there  was  any  depression  of  spirits  in  the 
family,  the  captain  would  have  him  in,  to  beguile  it 
away  by  music  and  the  dance.      There  w^re  several 


young  people,  and  the  house  was  famous  for  gaiety 
and  hospitality.  Capt.  Fellowes  had  been  at  sea  for 
many  years,  some  of  the  time  in  his  own  vessels. 
When  offered  freight  of  tea  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, he  refused  and  brought  his  vessel  home  from 
England  in  ballast.  Having  a  contract  for  army 
supplies,  and  being  paid  in  paper  currency,  he 
patriotically  buried  it,  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousand  dollars,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  on  the 
common. 

The  first  wife  of  Capt.  Fellowes  was  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Pierpont  of  Roxbury.  The  second  wife 
was  Sarah,  her  cousin,  daughter  of  James  Pierpont 
and  Sarah  Dorr,  of  Dorchester.  Both  her  parents 
died  in  her  childhood,  and  she  was  left  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  her  Uncle  Robert.  She  inherited,  con- 
jointly with  him,  the  family  estate  in  Roxbury,  on 
which  was  the  house  purchased  by  the  Pierponts  of 
the  Brinley  heirs  in  1773,  and  which  afterwards  was 
occupied  by  herself  and  her  husband.  But  during 
the  Revolution  they  were  living  in  Boston. 

The  anecdote  related  by  Mme.  Delesdernier  shows 
in  a  striking  manner  the  large-hearted  benevolence 
both  of  Capt.  and  Mrs.   Fellowes.     It  appears  that  a 


certain  French  nobleman,  M.  St.  John  de  Creve- 
coeur,  had  emigrated  to  this  country  and  established 
a  model  farm  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  afterwards 
was  celebrated  in  his  "  Lettres  d'un  Cultivateur 
Americain."  M.  St.  John,  early  in  the  war,  went  to 
France  for  some  purpose,  taking  one  son,  and  leaving 
his  wife,  with  two  children,  Fannie  and  Louis,  on  the 
farm.  He  was  prevented  from  returning  by  the 
English  cruisers,  and  naturally  felt  intense  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  his  family.  Taking  occasion  of  the 
return  of  some  American  prisoners,  he  sent  to  Capt. 
Fellowes,  whom  he  had  never  met,  but  of  whose 
kindness  he  had  heard,  a  letter  of  credit  with  the 
request  that  it  might  be  forwarded  to  them,  if 
possible.  Having  received  this  letter,  Capt.  Fellowes 
set  out  on  a  seven  days'  journey,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  in  a  sleigh,  to  the  Hudson  river.  There  he 
learned  that  the  farm  had  been  harried  by  the 
Indians,  the  wife  was  dead,  and  the  children  in  desti- 
tution. He  brought  them  to  Boston,  where  he  and 
his  wife  cared  for  them  as  his  own.  M.  St.  John  was 
appointed  consul  to  New  York  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  hastening  to  Boston  was  inexpressibly 
relieved    to    find    his    children     again.      Fannie    St. 


John  grew  to  be  a  beauty,  and  was  much  admired 
abroad,  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  but  she  never  forgot 
the  kindness  of  "  Pa  Fellowes,"  and  often  wrote  to 
him. 

In  the  business  troubles  subsequent  to  the  Revo- 
lution, Capt.  Fellowes  became  somewhat  involved, 
and  selling  his  estate  on  Washington  street,  he 
moved  to  Machias,  Me.,  where  he  owned  an  extensive 
tract  of  land.  He  returned  presently  and  lived  for  a 
time  at  his  wife's  home  in  Roxbury,  but  finally  sold 
it  and  removed  to  a  house  which  he  owned  on  Mollis 
street,  not  far  from  his  first  residence.  Here  the 
stately  old  couple  ended  their  days.  Capt.  Fellowes 
died  in  1816  and  was  buried  in  the  old  burial-ground 
on  the  Common,  near  Boylston  street.  His  appear- 
ance is  thus  described  by  his  granddaughter,  a 
cousin  of  Dr.  Davis:  "  He  was  a  man  of  most  digni- 
fied appearance  and  address.  His  abundant  hair 
was  silvery  white,  and  lay  in  close  curls  all  over  the 
noble  head,  and  around  the  high,  intellectual  brow. 
He  had  dark  eyes  of  peculiar  brilliancy,  and  on  his 
cheeks  there  was  a  ruddy  glow  of  health  to  the  last." 

The  descendants  of  Mrs.  Fellowes  will  be  glad 
to    learn   all   they  can  of    this    estimable   lady.       It 
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appears  that  John  Pierpont  settled  in  Roxbury  in 
1648,  and  bequeathed  his  land  and  his  mills  to  his 
son  James,  in  1682.  From  the  latter  are  descended 
all  of  the  name  in  New  England.  Among  the  well- 
known  members  of  the  family  were  Sarah  Pierpont, 
wife  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Rev.  John  Pierpont, 
and  Edwards  Pierrepont,  U,  S.  Minister  to  England. 
The  name  is  spelled  in  two  ways,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  possessor. 

The  house  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Fellowes  is  very  promi- 
nent in  the  history  of  the  town.  It  was  built  by  Col. 
Francis  Brinley  in  1723,  on  the  pattern  of  one  in 
England,  and  called  for  it  the  "  Datchet  House,"  and 
later  the  "  Brinley  House."  It  was  bought  by  Robert 
Pierpont  in  1773,  and  styled  by  the  young  people 
"  the  Castle,"  probably  with  some  occult  and  sportive 
reference  to  the  house  of  the  Dukes  of  Kingston, 
England,  whose  family  name  was  Pierpont.  In  1809 
it  was  sold  to  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  and  was  then 
known  as  the  "  Dearborn  House."  Like  most  of  the 
old  colonial  dwellings,  it  was  of  wood,  and  was  with- 
out any  pretensions  to  architectural  dignity,  save  that 
it  was  quite  large.  But  grand  memories  clustered 
around  it,  for  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  it  was  Gen. 
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Ward's  headquarters,  and  Washington  held  in  it  a 
council  of  war  the  evening  before  the  occupation  of 
Dorchester  Heights.  A  forgotten  sub-cellar  was 
recently  discovered  belonging  to  it,  in  which  were 
fragments  of  wine  casks,  recalling  the  feasts  of 
colonial  times.  This  "  Castle  "  is  described  by  her 
granddaughter  as  a  spacious  residence,  surrounded 
by  field  and  forest.  It  had  a  row  of  columns  in  front 
and  massive  mahogany  doors  opening  from  the  vesti- 
bule. Within  there  were  elegances  very  unusual  at 
that  day — a  tesselated  floor,  carved  panelings,  stained 
glass,  mirrors  in  ebony  frames,  and  Persian  rugs. 
The  estate  was  finally  purchased  by  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers,  and  their  cathedral  stands  near  a  fragment 
of  the  old  mansion. 

In  this  house,  among  the  traditions  of  the  old  days, 
when  Massachusetts  was  a  province,  and  the  hopeful 
scions  of  the  English  aristocracy  larked  through  the 
streets,  or  made  the  parlors  gay  with  their  scarlet 
uniforms,  Mrs.  Fellowes  passed  a  portion  of  the 
bright  hours  of  her  early  married  life,  on  visits  to  her 
Uncle  Robert.  Hither  she  returned  from  the  wilds 
of  Maine,  a  grave  matron  sobered  by  many  vicis- 
situdes. 
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Mrs.  Fellowes,  before  the  war,  had  accompanied 
her  husband  in  some  of  his  voyages,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  called  in  England  "  the  beautiful 
American,"  and  to  have  been  received  with  marked 
favor,  when  presented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
She  is  described,  by  one  who  saw  her  in  old  age,  as  a 
small  and  slender  lady,  and  very  affable  in  her  man- 
ners. Our  informant,  who  was  then  a  little  boy,  and 
her  great-grandson,  introduced  the  object  of  his  visit 
by  saying,  "You  gave  me  a  four-pence-half-penny, 
when  I  was  here  before."  "  Well,"  said  the  kindly 
old  lady,  "do  you  want  one  now.r*"  and  proceeded 
to  satisfy  the  small  gentleman's  demand. 

Capt.  Fellowes  had  fourteen  children,  eleven  by  his 
second  wife.  As  we  have  seen,  on  his  return  from 
Maine  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Brinley  House, 
which  the  young  folk  had  dubbed  "  Pierpont  Castle." 
As  this  was  sold  in  1809,  it  is  probable  that  he  moved 
that  year  to  Hollis  street.  On  the  death  of  Isaac 
Davis  in  1800,  his  widow  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Fellowes,  moved  from  Boston 
to  Roxbury,  with  her  three  children,  Gustavus,  Eliza, 
and  James.  Doubtless  they  were  welcomed  at  the 
"  Castle  "  with  warm  embraces,  and  grandmother  and 
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aunts  conspired  to  pet  and  spoil  the  little  Gustavus. 
He  was  always,  seemingly,  a  favorite  with  his  grand- 
mother. He  visited  her  often  in  later  life,  and  when  she 
died,  in  1828,  was  made  administrator  of  her  estate. 
She  bequeathed  to  him  the  family  Bible,  in  which  are 
recorded  the  particulars  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Isaac  Davis, 
Esq.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Roxbury  that  "  Joe " 
Pierpont  gave  a  severe  drubbing  to  one  of  the  young 
English  lords  for  some  insolence,  during  the  feverish 
days  before  the  Revolution.  This,  very  likely,  was 
Joseph,  the  only  brother  of  Mrs.  Pierpont  Fellowes, 
who  died  in  181 1.  He  was  a  small  man,  but  full  of 
fight,  like  all  the   Pierponts. 

The  above  particulars  of  the  Pierpont  family  are 
gleaned  from  a  book  entitled  "  The  Town  of 
Roxbury,  by  Francis  S.   Drake." 


11. 

BOYHOOD.     CONVERSION.    BEGINS  TO  PREACH. 

1797-1814.  As  we  have  seen,  Dr.  Davis' father 
died  suddenly  when  he  was  about  three  years  of  age. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  his  mother  married  Mr. 
Adin  Ayres.  They  established  their  home  in  Rox- 
bury,  where  they  remained  until  he  was  nine  or  ten 
years  old.  It  was  then  a  rural  village  with  a  single 
main  street,  the  road  leading  from  Boston  to  Dedham. 
There  were  some  scattered  farm-houses,  and  the 
whole  population  did  not  exceed  two  thousand.  Dr. 
Eliphalet  Porter  was  then  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
a  grave,  scholarly  man,  without  much  warmth  of 
religious  emotion,  but  strong  and  sensible ;  who 
sustained  himself  in  that  pastorate  for  fifty-two  years. 
In  later  life  he  became  a  leader  in  the  so-called 
"liberal"  movement.  The  little  Gustavus,  when 
eight  years  old,  was  the  occasion  of  a  solemnity  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  he  did  not  highly  appreciate, 
although  he  was  proud  of  standing  well  in  the  opinion 
of   the   venerable   pastor.      He   says,    "  My   parents. 
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having  owned  the  covenant,  or  come  under  what  was 
called  the  half-way  covenant,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter 
minister  of  the  First  Congregational  Society 
sprinkled  (but  said  he  baptized)  me."  He  though 
himself  a  very  pious  little  boy  because  he  had  been 
taught  by  his  mother  to  say  his  prayers.  He  once 
started  to  get  permission  of  the  minister  to  offer  the 
first  prayer  in  the  church  on  Sunday  morning,  but 
his  heart  failed  him  when  he  reached  the  gate  of  the 
parsonage.  However,  he  could  play  minister  at 
home  to  his  heart's  content,  and  being  left  in  charge 
of  the  younger  children,  while  his  parents  were  absent 
at  public  service,  he  often  went  through  the  forms  of 
praying  and  preaching ;  and  was  much  edified  by  his 
own  virtue. 

Gustavus  was  sent,  for  a  while,  to  Dedham  to 
attend  the  private  school  of  Rev.  Mr.  White,  and 
boarded  in  the  family  of  Major  Reuben  Newell,  by 
whom  he  was  treated  with  grateful  kindness.  After- 
wards he  went  to  school  in  Roxbury,  and  was  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  James  Prentiss.  These  schools 
were  doubtless  as  good  as  any  of  that  time.  When 
he  was  about  ten  years  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Jonesborough,    then     called     Chandler's     River,    or 
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Plantation  No.  22,  in  Maine,  and  afterwards  to  the 
neighboring  town  of  Addison.  This  is  on  one  of  the 
deep  bays  of  the  coast,  east  of  Mt.  Desert  Island,  and 
near  Machias.  It  was  then  a  frontier  wilderness. 
The  conjectural  reason  for  this  removal  to  Maine 
would  seem  to  be  that  Capt.  Fellowes  had  sent  Mr. 
Ayres  to  look  after  some  of  his  interests  in  that 
neighborhood.  There  was  a  store  and  a  dwelling- 
house  near  by,  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  to  which 
there  was  no  public  road.  The  customers  came  on 
the  river  by  boats.  The  house  was  burned  presently, 
by  some  accident,  and  the  fire  is  chiefly  remembered 
for  having  scattered  nearly  all  that  was  left  of  the 
family  plate.  After  the  fire,  the  store  was  hastily 
fitted  up  for  a  residence.  Four  years  in  Jonesborough 
and  two  in  Addison  completed  his  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness.  During  this  time,  he  had  a  few  weeks  of 
schooling,  six  in  all,  which,  excepting  two  winter 
terms,  was  the  end  of  his  school  life.  He  often 
lamented  the  lack  of  early  advantages,  and  from  his 
own  deficiencies  formed  a  high,  perhaps  an  exagger- 
ated, estimate  of  the  importance  of  a  scholastic 
education. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  results  in  his  own  case,  an 
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education  in  the  Maine  woods  is  not  one  to  be  des- 
pised. It  is  true,  he  knew  little  of  the  higher 
mathematics  and  was  not  profoundly  versed  in  meta- 
physics. But  in  all  those  qualities  which  fit  a  man 
for  early  and  abundant  success  in  life,  he  had,  under 
the  leading  of  divine  Providence,  a  very  admirable 
development.  The  pure  air  and  clear  water  and  out- 
door life  of  the  forest  established  his  health  on  a  firm 
basis,  and  gave  him  a  solid  constitution  which  enabled 
him,  subsequently,  to  endure  an  incredible  amount  of 
intellectual  toil.  The  harbor  abounding  in  cod  and 
halibut,  the  brooks  alive  with  trout,  and  the  woods 
with  game,  supplied  an  abundance  of  food.  Bathing 
in  summer,  skating  in  winter,  expeditions  in  search  of 
spruce  gum,  or  sassafras,  or  wintergreen,  bonfires, 
boating,  were  the  innocent  and  healthful  recreations 
of  those  early  days.  The  conversation  of  rough  men, 
versed  in  hunter's  and  sailor's  lore,  familiarized  him 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  people  in  a  way  that  would 
have  been  impossible  among  the  polite  frequenters  of 
his  grandmother's  house,  in  Roxbury  or  Boston. 
The  necessity  of  labor  developed  his  self-reliance  and 
prepared  him  to  shift  for  himself,  at  an  age  when 
most  boys  cannot  be  trusted  out  of  sight.     These  are 
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items  of  "  education "  of  much  greater  value  than 
anything  he  could  have  learned  in  the  schools  of  the 
period,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  The 
divine  hand  was  guiding  him,  although  he  did  not  as 
yet  believe  it,  and  was  fitting  him  for  a  life-work  of 
exceptional  usefulness. 

One  anecdote  of  this  period  is  preserved  which 
gives  a  brief  and  rather  tantalizing  glimpse  of  his 
life  in  Maine.  An  Indian,  who  was  probably  a 
customer  at  the  store,  left  his  canoe  on  the  river 
bank.  The  temptation  proved  irresistible  to  Gus- 
tavus  to  borrow  it  without  leave  and  have  a  sail.  On 
his  return  he  was  terrified  by  seeing  the  owner 
standing  on  the  shore.  He  came  up  and  humbly 
sought  to  pacify  the  justly  indignant  savage  by 
saying,  "  Good  Indian  !  "  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  Indian,  in  reply,  called  him  a  "  Good  boy !  " 

Returning  to  Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of 
1812,  the  family  settled  at  New  Braintree;  but  Gus- 
tavus  now  began  to  think  he  could  support  himself. 
With  the  consent  of  his  parents,  in  the  following 
spring  he  went  to  Worcester,  and  began  the  business 
of  chaise-making,  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Goddard.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he   had  any  hand  in  construct- 
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ing  the  "one-hoss  shay"  whose  virtues  have  been  sung 
by  his  distinguished  relative.  That  famous  vehicle 
was  built  before  his  time,  and  moreover  he  left  this 
occupation  in  a  few  weeks,  and  engaged  in  the 
business  of  painting,  with  Mr.  William  Rice.  His 
success  in  this  art  was  not  encouraging.  Being  set 
to  paint  a  carriage,  he  was  found  presently  gesticu- 
lating, paint-brush  in  hand,  and  addressing  an  imagi- 
nary audience.  The  paint  was  scattered  over  the 
carriage,  mixing  the  colors  in  a  manner  not  called  for 
by  the  contract. 

His  vexed  employer  was  hardly  consoled  by  the 
fact  that  his  troublesome  apprentice  was  a  brother  in 
the  church,  and  had  a  genius  for  exhortation  in  the 
prayer-meetings.  Mr.  Rice  sent  him  into  the  garden 
one  day,  to  hoe  some  cucumbers,  which  had  been 
tended  with  great  care,  as  they  were  scarce  that  year ; 
but  he  hoed  them  all  up,  together  with  the  weeds; 
when  his  employer  told  him  he  had  better  quit 
learning  a  trade,  for  he  was  certainly  destined  for  a 
preacher. 

In  truth,  he  was  never  very  proficient  in  manual 
labor.  His  work  was  always  in  the  realm  of  ideas, 
and  at   this   particular  time  he  was  more   than  ever 
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unfitted  for  it,  on  account  of  the  mental  and  spiritual 
struggles  through  which  he  was  passing. 

He  next  resolved  to  go  into  a  book-bindery,  as  he 
imagined  that  in  such  an  establishment  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  to  improve  his  mind  by  reading. 
Engaging  himself  to  Mr.  John  Lazell  of  Worcester, 
he  fully  determined  to  learn  the  trade.  In  a  few 
weeks,  however,  he  spoiled  a  number  of  dictionaries 
by  misplacing  the  pages,  his  mind  being  preoccupied 
with  other  thoughts.  He  was  taken  down  with  the 
measles,  and  on  his  recovery  learned  that  his  place 
had  been  filled  by  another. 

The  struggles  above  referred  to,  which  unfitted  him 
for  all  regular  employment,  at  this  time,  were  of  a 
religious  nature.  He  had  been  brought  up,  from 
infancy,  under  a  quiet  course  of  religious  instruction 
in  which  there  was  very  little  to  enlist  the  feelings  or 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sensitive  boy.  His 
mother  had  taught  him  to  say  his  prayers,  Dr. 
Porter's  preaching  would,  naturally,  be  entirely  out 
of  his  range,  and  in  Maine,  he  heard  only  an 
occasional  sermon,  and  that  of  an  indifferent 
quality. 

At  New  Braintree,  in  the  winter  of  i8 12-13,  he 
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was  much  impressed  by  the  evangelical  preaching 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk.  He  abstained  from  all  evil  habits, 
prayed  night  and  morning,  and  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible.  If  at  any  time  he  forgot  the  latter,  he  could 
not  sleep  quietly,  until  he  had  arisen  to  perform  the 
neglected  duty.  Being  of  a  somewhat  roguish  dispo- 
sition, his  morning  prayers  did  not  always  keep  him 
from  "  excessive  lightness,"  to  use  his  own  description. 
What  the  vanities  were  which  characterized  his 
deportment  in  school  this  winter,  history  does  not 
record.  But  he  repented  of  them  at  night  and  com- 
mitted them  again  next  day.  He  was  a  little  ashamed 
to  be  caught  saying  his  prayers,  and  was  filled  with 
anxiety  as  he  saw  the  imperfections  of  his  religious 
character. 

These  facts  sufficiently  show  that  from  the  begin- 
ning he  had  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  had  been  trained  to  some 
excellent  habits  of  devotion.  But  up  to  this  period, 
he  had  gained  no  real  apprehension  of  the  true  service 
of  God,  nor  of  what  is  meant  by  Christian  faith. 

A  mighty  change,  however,  was  in  store  for  him. 
Soon  after  going  to  Worcester,  he  had  the  curiosity  to 
enter  a  hall,  where  Rev.  William  Bentley  was  preach- 
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ing.  "  Father  Bentley,"  as  he  was  called,  was  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  a  good  man,  and  although 
entirely  unlettered,  save  in  knowledge  of  his  Bible, 
a  very  effective  preacher.  He  worked  diligently  as 
an  evangelist  in  many  revivals  of  that  day,  and  while 
he  tortured  the  English  language,  he  was  an  adept  in 
his  dealings  with  inquiring  souls,  and  led  many  into 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Gustavus,  then  a  tall,  sensitive,  imaginative  youth 
of  sixteen,  was  profoundly  affected  by  what  he  heard 
from  good  Elder  Bentley.  He  went  home  burdened 
with  a  sense  of  sinfulness,  and  put  up  earnest 
petitions  for  mercy.  He  sought  refuge  for  a  time  in 
his  consciousness  of  having  abstained  from  swearing 
and  other  vices,  to  which  young  men  are  addicted. 
He  kept  a  Testament  under  the  work-bench,  and 
searched  it  for  relief  of  his  burdened  conscience.  Its 
words  seemed  to  condemn  him,  until  one  evening  he 
read,  in  his  Bible,  the  words  of  Ps.  ix,  9,  10,  "  The 
Lord  also  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  a  refuge 
in  times  of  trouble.  And  they  that  know  thy  name 
will  put  their  trust  in  thee:  for  thou.  Lord,  hast 
not  forsaken  them  that  seek  thee."  These  words 
appeared  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  own  case.     His 
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burden  instantly  left  him  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  a 
new  world.  He  walked  out  into  the  yard,  and 
thought  the  stars  shone  with  a  new  luster  and  all 
things  seemed  to  be  radiant  with  praise.  His  soul 
overflowed  with  joy,  and  he  spent  much  of  the  night 
in  praise  and  prayer.  Christ  was  very  precious  and 
the  Bible  seemed  full   of  consolation. 

He  immediately  sought  to  make  a  profession  of 
religion  and  join  himself  to  the  little  band  of  Baptist 
brethren,  in  whose  company  he  had  found  such 
precious  light.  But  his  employer  belonged  to  the 
Congregational  church,  and  much  unprofitable  con- 
troversy ensued  between  them.  Finally  he  deter- 
mined to  join  the  Baptist  church,  and  throwing  a 
change  of  raiment  out  of  the  window  to  avoid 
observation,  he  was  baptized,  April,  1813.  The 
pastor  told  him  to  hold  his  breath  while  in  the  water, 
but  he  misunderstood  the  direction  and  thought  he 
was  told  to  say  Amen.  He  accordingly  cried  out 
"Amen  "  as  he  sank  beneath  the  water,  and  felt  that 
he  had  consecrated  himself  to  the  divine  service,  once 
for  all.  He  now  began  to  think  it  his  duty  to  preach 
the  gospel,  but  his  youth,  inexperience,  and  lack  of 
education  seemed  to  preclude  so  important  a  work. 
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The  mental  conflicts  through  which  he  passed  during 
several  months,  in  relation  to  his  duty  in  this  respect, 
were  very  severe,  and  occasioned  that  inattention  to 
his  trade,  above  referred  to,  which  resulted  in  his 
discharge. 

Being  out  of  employment,  he  returned  home,  but 
was  not  received  with  very  much  favor.  The  Baptists 
were  then  regarded,  by  those  of  the  old  Puritan  order, 
as  enthusiasts  and  fanatics.  The  body  had  little  of 
the  literary  cultivation  and  social  standing  by  which 
it  is  now  characterized,  and  which  are  due  to  him 
whose  life  we  are  considering,  as  much  as  to  any  one 
man.  His  mother  was  exasperated  by  a  religion 
which  only  seemed  to  have  unfitted  him  for  every 
practical  employment,  and  when  he  began  to  seek  the 
conversion  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  she  declared  he 
would  ruin  the  whole  family,  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  house. 

The  next  day,  September  9,  181 3,  having  received 
from  his  step-father,  Mr.  Ayres,  a  paper  resigning  all 
further  claim  to  his  services,  and  having  addressed 
some  religious  exhortations  to  his  indignant  mother, 
he  set  out  for  Boston,  with  a  bundle  of  clothes  and 
twenty-five  cents  lawful  money.     The  distance  was 
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seventy  miles,  but  it  was  accomplished,  somewhat  to 
the    detriment   of   his    shoes. 

His  arrival  among  the  genteel  people  of  HoUis 
street  must  have  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  conster- 
nation. He  describes  his  dress  soon  after  as  a  "  green 
coat,  striped  waist-coat,  grey  stockings  and  clouted 
shoes."  If  such  was  his  apparel,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Grandmother  Fellowes  thought  he  must  be  reclothed 
before  he  "  was  fit  to  be  seen  "  by  the  fine  people 
in  the  parlor.  They  treated  him  kindly,  but  sent 
him  away  as  soon  as  possible  to  work  on  a  farm 
at  Dedham.  Here  he  presently  hired  himself  to 
"  Howard  and  Crehore,"  at  four  dollars  a  month 
and  board,  to  make  weavers'  "  sleys,"  a  small 
instrument  for  carding  wool. 

Craving  the  society  of  Christians,  he  found 
one  day  a  mulatto  woman,  named  Sylvia,  who 
spoke  "  the  language  of  Canaan."  As  she  was 
unable  to  read,  and  as  there  were  at  that  time 
no  lectures  or  conferences  in  the  evening,  he 
proposed  reading  to  her  on  Sabbath  evenings. 
His  custom  was  to  sing,  pray,  and  read  from 
the  Bible,  making  a  few  explanatory  remarks 
upon    what    he    had    read.        The    neighbors    soon 
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began  to  drop  in  and  the  room  became  full  to 
overflowing.  Singers  belonging  to  the  choir 
attended,  and  in  short  it  was  a  "  Cottage  Lecture." 
In  this  unexpected  and  humble  way,  in  the 
cabin  of  a  colored  woman,  the  ardent  young 
man  found  his  audience  and  his  lifework.  He 
was  a  born  preacher.  He  took  to  it  as  easily 
and  gracefully  as  a  swan  floats  upon  the  water. 
The  people  flocked  to  hear  the  words  that  fell, 
with  natural  eloquence  and  earnest  emotion, 
from  his  lips.  He  could  never  lack  for  a 
congregation.  It  gathered  instantly,  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place,  where  he  was  announced  to 
speak.  Some  conversions  resulted  from  these 
meetings,    which    encouraged  him   greatly. 

At  length,  the  business  firm  for  which  he 
worked  became  embarrassed,  and  he  was  again 
thrown  out  of  employment.  His  thoughts  turned 
to  a  distant  relative,  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  of 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  whom  he  visited  in  hope  of 
being  aided  to  get  an  education  that  might 
fit  him  for  preaching.  He  was  received  with  a 
cordial  welcome  and  promised  a  home,  and  an 
opportunity    to    study    with    the    minister.     But,    by 
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some  mischance,  this  arrangement  failed  to  be 
carried  out.  Returning  to  Dedham,  he  attended 
school  through  the  winter,  supporting  himself  as 
he   could. 

In  April,  1814,  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother  begging  him  to  come  home.  Her  feel- 
ings had  changed  during  the  half  year,  and  she 
desired  to  see  her  eldest  son  again.  Doubtless, 
when  the  ecstasy  of  passion  had  subsided,  and 
she  remembered  that  she  had  turned  out  of  the 
house  a  blameless  and  affectionate  youth,  whose 
only  offense  was  that  he  had  conscientiously 
joined  an  unpopular  church,  she  felt  a  poignant 
regret.  His  solemn  words  of  exhortation,  uttered 
as  he  left  the  house,  kept  ringing  in  her  ears. 
At  length  she  acknowledged  the  power  of  the 
gospel,  and  did  works  meet  for  repentance,  by 
inviting  him  to  return.  He  had ,  a  very  pleasant 
visit  at  home.  His  mother  received  him  with 
open  arms.  He  tarried  there  a  few  weeks  and 
then  departed  for  Pomfret  once  more.  Here  he 
was  urged  by  the  Baptist  minister  to  "  improve 
his  gift,"  by  preaching  for  him  in  a  school- 
house.       His     text     was     John    x,     9,    "  I    am    the 
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door."  This  is  the  first  regular  sermon  that  he 
is    known    to   have    preached. 

He  was  now  in  great  discouragement.  He 
felt  himself  "friendless,  homeless,  and  penniless," 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  But  having 
heard  of  a  Baptist  church  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Hampton,  he  concluded  to  visit  it.  He 
had  no  further  calculation  for  the  future  than 
simply  to  go  and  see  what  might  come  of  it. 

His  first  call  was  on  Mr.  Payne.  After  a 
little  conversation  he  was  invited  to  remain  and 
address  a  conference  meeting,  which  had  been 
appointed  at  the  house,  the  next  day.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  people  assembled,  and  when 
they  saw  a  mere  youth  of  seventeen,  in  any- 
thing but  a  clerical  costume,  standing  by  the 
table,  with  Bible  and  Hymn-book,  ready  for 
service,  they  were  afraid  he  would  break  down. 
They  soon  changed  their  minds  as  to  any  fears  of 
failure. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  committee 
requested  him  to  supply  their  pulpit  on  the 
next   Sunday.      This  was    in    May,  1814.     He    was 

retained   for   another    Sabbath    and    then    another. 
6 
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Finally,  on  the  21st  of  June  he  received  a  call 
to  become  pastor  of  the  church.  It  was  small,  and 
the  salary  would  be  trifling,  but  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  work  and  he  joyfully  accepted. 
He  thankfully  records  the  fact,  many  years  after, 
that  Mr.  Eliot  received  him  into  his  house,  and 
kept  him  nearly  a  year  without  any  charge. 
The  house  where  Mr.  Davis'  first  discourse  was 
given  is  still  pointed  out.  He  little  thought 
that  sixty  years  later  a  granddaughter  would 
marry  a  son  of  one  of  the  principal  families  of 
the  town. 

Gustavus,  or  as  we  may  now  call  him,  in  the 
quaint  fashion  of  the  time,  "  Elder  Davis,"  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Hampton,  and 
seventeen  years  of  age,  repaired  to  Worcester 
for  a  license,  from  the  church  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  This  was  cheerfully  given  and 
signed  by  his  old  friend,  Father  William  Bent- 
ley,  and  he  was  fairly  launched  in  the  work  of 
the    ministry. 

His  lack  of  preparation,  and  inexperience  in 
the  Christian  life  occasioned  him  many  discour- 
agements.    Although     he    did    not   think    of    it    at 
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the  time,  he  was  really  acting  against  the  advice 
of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  not  to  permit  "  novices " 
to  enter  the  ministry.  It  is  true  Timothy  was 
a  "  youth,"  but  hardly  so  young  as  this,  or  he 
would  not  have  needed  a  little  "wine  for  the 
stomach's  sake  and  his  frequent  infirmities."  The 
natural  consequences  followed ;  he  was  compelled 
to  supply  the  desk  mainly  by  exchanges,  for  he 
had  not  many  sermons.  Once  he  told  the  people 
that  he  had  no  message  from  the  Lord  to 
deliver  that  day,  and  twice  he  sat  down  without 
finishing.  He  was  grievously  mortified  and  tempted 
to  resign,  but  the  people  were  indulgent  and 
urged  him  to  continue.  Whenever  he  preached 
abroad,  his  youth  and  fervor  attracted  a  numerous 
auditory.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  he  sometimes 
preached  poorly,  but  that  he  could  preach  at  all. 
With  nothing  but  a  little  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  less  than  a  year's  experience  of  the 
Christian  life,  he  had  been  led,  by  what  seemed 
to  him  Providential  circumstances  and  a  Divine 
call,  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  succeeded  beyond 
expectation,  but  he  always  sought  to  dissuade 
enthusiastic    young    converts     from    following     his 
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example.  It  was  a  source  of  regret  to  him  all 
his  life,  that  he  had  begun  to  preach  so  ill- 
prepared.  He  did  his  utmost,  by  severe  and 
persistent  study,  to  repair  the  deficiency  in  his  own 
case ;  and  by  founding,  or  encouraging,  institu- 
tions of  learning,  to  stimulate  young  men  to 
make  an  adequate  preparation  for  a  laborious 
and  exhausting   profession. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1814,  Mr.  Davis 
commenced  a  diary,  which  he  continued  until  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death.  It  contains  a  brief  record 
of  his  early  life,  from  which  many  of  the  foregoing 
particulars  have  been  taken,  and  gives  a  minute 
account  of  the  events  of  all  his  subsequent  years. 
Naturally,  it  grew  to  be  very  voluminous.  To 
publish  the  whole  would  fill  several  volumes.  It  is 
largely  taken  up  with  notes  of  his  religious  feelings, 
his  temptations  and  trials,  his  discouragements  and 
triumphs  in  the  Lord.  It  reminds  one,  for  depth 
and  intensity  of  religious  feeling,  of  John  Bunyan's 
writings.  Indeed,  the  latter  was  a  favorite  author  of 
his,  and  may  have  unconsciously  influenced  the 
forms  of  his  religious  development.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  best,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  print 
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these  abundant  and  utterly  unreserved  revelations  of 
his  inner  life.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  a  most 
devout  and  earnest  Christian  minister,  never  con- 
tented with  his  attainments  in  the  divine  life,  and 
never  satisfied  that  he  had  done  enough  for  the  con- 
version of  every  person  whom  he  met.  His  prayers 
and  tears  were  perennial,  for  a  growth  in  grace. 
"  Prayer  was  his  gift  and  the  Bible  was  his  library." 

We  shall  quote  freely  from  the  journal  in  other 
particulars,  and  it  may  be  understood  by  the  reader, 
without  further  reference,  that  quotations  made  here- 
after are  taken  from  this  autobiographical  record, 
unless  other  authority  is  given. 

"  Nov.  9,  1 8 14.  This  morning  I  called  to  see  a 
man  of  God,  who  lived  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
house  where  I  was,  whose  name  was  Scipio.  He 
was  a  man  of  color.  He  was  blind,  but  I  soon  made 
myself  known  to  him  as  a  lover  of  Jesus ;  upon  hear- 
ing which,  he  caught  hold  of  me  and  exclaimed  '  Oh 
glory  to  God  the  Father,  that  I  feel  such  love  flow 
into  my  soul.'  Truly  Ethiopia  stretcheth  out  her 
hand  unto  God.  Before  I  left  him,  I  prayed.  It 
was  an  hour  happily  spent." 

"  25th.     While  journeying,  a  man  overtook  me  in 
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Abington,  where,  on  account  of  the  return  of  peace, 
they,  Hke  the  heathen,  had  met  and  danced  and 
passed  away  their  time  in  carnal  rejoicing.  He  told 
me  that  they  carried  things  to  a  great  height.  '  Well, 
said  I,  'do  you  think  they  feel  any  better  for  it  to- 
day?' '  No,' said  he.  'Well,'  continued  I,  'the  con- 
templation of  it  will  afford  no  comfort  on  a  dying 
bed,  or  on  the  judgment  day;'  to  which  he  made 
no  reply." 

About  this  time  he  bought  a  horse,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  journey  about  a  good  deal  in  parish 
calls  and  in  his  frequent  exchanges.  He  usually 
went  on  horse-back.  The  roads  were  often  poor, 
and  he  was  not  without  tribulations  in  the  flesh. 

"Nov.  1 8,  1 8 14.  It  rained  and  snowed  very  vio- 
lently, and  I  was  to  go  twenty  miles  from  home. 
Set  out  for  Lebanon,  missed  my  road,  and  about  five 
miles  short  of  Lebanon,  my  horse  was  taken  with  the 
stifles,  and  I  was  obliged  to  lead  her  in  the  storm  and 
through  the  mud,  which  was  really  tedious." 

"  20th.  My  mind  rather  confused  this  morning. 
My  horse  will  not  do  for  traveling ;  therefore,  I  went 
on  foot  to  where  I  had  a  meeting  appointed.  The 
snow  and  mud  made  it  very  uncomfortable  traveling. 
The  distance  was  fourteen  miles." 
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"  3oth.  Set  out  for  Hampton  with  my  lame  horse  ; 
found  it  tedious,  riding  and  leading,  while  it  was  rain- 
ing so  hard.  About  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Wind- 
ham, my  horse  fell  and  could  get  no  farther.  I  got 
help  and  raised  her  up,  but  her  other  leg  was  more 
hurt  than  the  one  before.  I  felt  the  loss.  But  she 
is  gone.  .  .  .  Oh !  may  I  feel  willing  that  '  He 
should  dispose  of  His,'  as  seemeth  good  in  his 
sight." 

He  was  not  accustomed  to  write  his  sermons  as 
yet,  for  the  people  of  his  charge  objected  to  that 
method  of  preaching.  This  often  reduced  him  to 
straits,  as  he  could  not  always  feel  in  the  mood  for 
extemporizing,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
extract : 

"  Lord's  day,  December  i8,  1814.  Somewhat  tried 
this  morning,  not  having  any  text.  Went  to  meet- 
ing ;  a  considerable  number  collected  at  the  brick 
school-house.  I  addressed  them  from  the  words  found 
in  Psalm  23,  1-3.  Some  freedom.  In  the  after- 
noon I  spoke  very  long  and  loud ;  in  the  evening  had 
to  leave  off,  being  so  hoarse  that  I  could  not  be 
heard." 

"  31st.     Engaged   in  procuring  a  new  horse  for  my 
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brother  to  go  with  me  to  visit  my  parents.  After 
much  difficulty  I  got  one,  but  while  I  was  busy  here 
and  there  he  was  gone.  Feel  quite  confused  in  my 
mind."  He  seems  to  have  recovered  the  horse 
presently,  for  two  days  afterwards  he  writes : 

"Jan,  2,  1815.  Set  out  just  as  the  day  dawned. 
Called  for  my  brother  James  at  Abington.  At  Mrs. 
Cunningham's,  took  refreshments." 

"  3d.  Arrived  at  home  (in  Barre,  Mass.)  about 
noon ;  found  my  mother  unwell  but  recovering. 
The  rest  of  the  family  well.  Oh  !  may  I  be  thankful 
and  also  faithful  with  them." 

He  proceeded  to  Worcester,  preaching  and  exhort- 
ing in  various  places,  and  then  returned  to  Barre. 

"13th.  Arrived  at  my  father's  house  about  noon. 
Got  my  horse  and  my  brother's  shod,  and  it  cost  one 
dollar.  Parted  with  the  family  with  such  impressions 
as  I  never  had  before  upon  leaving  them.  We  were 
all  together,  and  I  never  expected  we  should  be  in 
this  world  again.  The  whole  family  were  in  a  flood 
of  tears." 

Later  in  the  spring  he  was  invited  to  visit  Preston 
to  preach. 

"April    I,  18 1 5.     Proceeded  on   my  way   through 
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Norwich.  Had  a  feast  of  oysters,  that  I  am  very 
fond  of.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  all  our 
comforts," 

"  Sunday,  2d.  At  the  usual  time  of  worship, 
repaired  to  the  meeting-house  and  gave  the  people 
an  answer  with  regard  to  speaking  with  them  the 
ensuing  year,  from  these  words:  Rom.  i,  15, 'So  as 
much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
you  also.' "  Having  accepted  the  call,  the  next  thing 
to  do  was  to  take  leave  of  the  friends  in  Hampton, 
and  to  move  over  what  little  property  he  had  accumu- 
lated. 

"  3d.  Set  out  for  Hampton,  in  order  to  bring  my 
things  from  thence.  Arrived  home  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening." 

"  5th.  After  having  quite  an  affecting  time  in  prayer 
and  parting,  set  out  for  Preston.  Had  some  fears 
with  regard  to  myself  and  my  conduct  there." 

He  says  in  reference  to  this  change  of  his  scene  of 
labor : 

"In  April,  181 5,  I  commenced  my  stated  ministry 
in  Preston.  Nothing  unpleasant  attended  this 
change  of  location.     It  was  by  mutual  consent." 


III. 

LIFE   IN   PRESTON.     OFFER  OF  AN   EDUCATION.    MARRIAGE 

1815-1818.  The  next  scene  of  Mr.  Davis'  minis- 
terial labors  was  in  the  town  of  Preston,  lying  direct- 
ly southeast  from  Norwich.  The  central  village  was 
named  Preston  City.  Seventy  years  ago  it  was  a 
quiet,  rural  community.  The  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants drew  their  living  from  the  soil,  were  plain  and 
frugal  in  their  ways  of  living,  and,  like  so  many 
others  at  that  time,  had  neither  opportunity  nor  taste 
for  literary  attainments.  They  were,  however,  of  a 
high  and  stern  morality,  and  ardently  desirous  of 
religious  instruction.  There  was  a  Congregational 
church  of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde  was  pastor,  and  a 
Baptist  church,  which  had  been  recently  formed  as  a 
branch  of  the  church  in  a  neighboring  town. 

"Elder  Davis,"  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
warmly  welcomed  among  them,  and  began  his  minis- 
try with  great  hopefulness. 

"A  revival,  which  commenced  under  a  sermon 
which  I  delivered  at  brother  Joseph  Wilbur's,  in  the 
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east  part  of  the  town,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  9th, 
was  truly  refreshing  to  my  soul  and  gave  several 
seals  to  my  ministry." 

About  this  time  he  came  near  meeting  with  a 
serious  accident,  which  gave  rise  to  several  edifying 
reflections. 

"Tuesday,  21st.  At  home,  to-day.  In  the  after- 
noon the  house  took  fire.  The  circumstances  were 
these:  In  my  study  I  kept  a  fire,  and  had,  rather 
more  than  usual,  overheated  the  bricks ;  of  which 
there  was  but  one  laying,  and  these  laid  on  a  pine 
beam  which  caught  fire  and  blazed  out  into  the  west 
room  underneath.  We,  however,  soon  prevented  its 
progress  and  quenched  its  violence.  The  way  I  first 
discovered  it  was  by  noticing  a  little  smoke  coming 
up  by  the  side  of  the  fire-place. 

"  How  many  are  the  interpositions  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, on  my  behalf !  Once  saved  from  drowning 
when  in  the  deep,  once  when  I  had  like  to  have  been 
killed  by  a  horse,  God  spared  my  life ;  and  many 
other  things  by  which  I  have  been  endangered,  God 
has  prevented  from  proving  my  destruction. 

"  And  now,  again,  He  has  manifested  his  goodness, 
for  had  this  event  taken  place  in  the  night,  I  must 
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have  perished  in  the  flames,  if  all  the  rest  had  been 
spared.  For,  sleeping  in  an  inner  bed-room,  I  could 
not  have  passed  through  the  room,  where  the  fire 
broke  out,  without  being  consumed." 

The  following  entry  in  his  journal  records  a  differ- 
ent experience : 

"  Journeyed  to  the  head  of  Mystic  river  in  com- 
pany with  Levi  Meech  and  brother  L.  Whitman.  On 
my  way,  overtook  a  man  busily  engaged  in  talking 
'loud  by  himself.  When  we  came  up  to  him,  he 
seemed  thrown  into  confusion  and  said, '  we  heard  him 
think  'loud.'  I  asked  him  what  he  was  saying ;  said, 
'  he  was  thinking  about  these — Ministers, — these  lay 
preachers.'  '  But,'  said  I,  '  what  have  they  done  ? ' 
'Why,' said  he,  '  they  hold  night  meetings;  wasn't 
you  to  meeting  the  last  evening  that  Davis  preached  ?  ' 
I  told  him  I  was.  '  How  did  you  like  him  ? ' 
'  Pretty  well,'  continued  I.  '  Oh  ! '  says  he,  'he  is  a 
clever  fellow,  but  he  had  better  keep  at  home.'  I 
asked  him,  if  he  had  ever  seen  him.  He  said,  '  he 
never  had,  but  concluded  that  they  were  all  im- 
posters,'  upon  which,  I  passed  him  without  further 
compliment." 

Returning  home,  he  spent  the  winter  in  preaching, 
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visiting,  and  other  labors  connected  with  the  revival. 
Meanwhile,  he  received  a  proposition  of  such  an 
unusual  nature  and  accompanied  by  a  prediction 
which  was  so  signally  verified,  that  we  give  the 
document  in  full.  The  proposal  was  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Mr,  Eddy,  Secretary  of  State,  R.  I. 

"Providence,  Dec.  i6,  1815. 
''  Dear  sir :  I  am  sorry  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  this  place.  My  object  in  requesting 
a  visit  from  you,  was  to  offer  you  assistance  in 
obtaining  an  education.  A  personal  interview  was 
preferred,  as  many  points  might  be  discussed,  and 
difficulties  removed  in  this  way,  which  could  not  be 
conveniently  done  by  written  correspondence.  I 
wish  you  to  obtain  an  education,  that  you  may  be 
more  useful  in  the  Kingdom  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 
Although  learning  will  neither  make  a  Christian 
nor  a  Christian  minister,  it  may  be  useful  to  both. 
Your  profession  is  that  of  a  teacher ;  now  everything 
which  will  enable  you  the  better  to  perform  this 
duty,  certainly  must  be  profitable.  I  will  not, 
however,  suppose  you  have  any  doubt  upon  this 
subject.  If  there  were  schools  for  the  prophets,  and  if 
those  under  divine  inspiration  and  on  whom  miracu- 
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lous  gifts  were  conferred,  were  commanded  to  study, 
surely  no  one  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  enforcing 
this  study  on  those  who  have  neither  of  these  gifts. 
In  short,  if  you  will  come  to  Providence,  you  shall 
have  opportunity  of  instruction,  for  one  or  two  years, 
as  may  be  thought  best,  or  longer.  At  any  rate,  I 
think  you  had  better  come  and  see  us  soon.  I  warn 
you  not  to  decline  this  opportunity,  and  tell  you 
beforehand  that  if  you  do,  you  will  repent  it  as  long 
as  you  live,  and  that,  too,  with  increased  sorrow, 
especially  if  it  should  be  your  lot  to  be  settled  with  a 
well-informed  people. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"SAMUEL  EDDY." 

Thus,  entirely  without  effort  on  his  own  part,  the 
opportunity  he  had  long  been  seeking  was  unex- 
pectedly laid  at  his  feet.  Mr.  Eddy's  arguments  in 
favor  of  an  educated  ministry  are  unanswerable  and 
it  is  a  marvel  that  they  did  not  prove  irresistible. 
But  after  a  prolonged  deliberation  he  sorrowfully 
declined  the  offer,  and,  as  Mr.  Eddy  had  predicted,  he 
was  sorry  that  he  had  done  so,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
His  own  words  in  relation  to  this  generous  offer  are 
as  follows : 
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"  Soon  after  the  reception  of  this  letter,  I  called  at 
his  office  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Gano.  After  some 
conversation,  he  offered  to  give  me  m)^  board,  and 
the  Doctor,  my  lodgings.  I  was  to  enter  the  gram- 
mar school,  connected  with  Brown  University.  The 
object  of  my  friends  was,  if  I  proved  tractable,  to 
furnish  me  with  a  collegiate  education. 

"  Thus,  the  door  was  opened  for  me,  in  Providence, 
to  become  a  scholar.  I  gave  encouragement  that  in 
the  spring  I  would  return  and  accept  the  generous 
offer  I  had  received.  But  the  revival  continued  at 
Preston  ;  the  people  remonstrated  against  my  leaving 
them;  and  after  mature  deliberation,  I  wrote,  in 
February,  to  Mr.  Eddy  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  his  kindness,  but  declined  his  proffered  assistance. 

"  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  could  go  when  the 
revival  had  subsided,  and  I  therefore  subjected  myself 
to  the  sorrow  of  which  he  had  faithfully  forewarned 
me,  and  which  never  ceased  to  exist  in  my  bosom." 

Thus  he  made  what  he  always  considered  the  mis- 
take of  a  life-time.  The  chance,  providentially 
opened  to  him,  of  a  liberal  training,  he  deliberately 
threw  away.  Useful  and  able  as  he  was,  he  might 
have  been  far  more  so,  possibly,  if  he  had  accepted 
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the  kindly  and  Christian  assistance  of  Hon.  Judge 
Eddy. 

He  was,  however,  for  a  time,  strongly  tempted  to 
accept  it.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  city  to  hold  an 
interview  with  the  Secretary. 

"  Arrived  at  Providence  to  breakfast,  which  we 
made  of  oysters.  Visited  Dr.  Gano  and  brother 
Eddy,  also  brother  Babcock.  They  seemed  willing 
to  help  me  in  everything  reasonably  to  be  expected, 
and  I  told  them  I  thought  I  should  accept  their 
invitation  for  one  year. 

"In  the  evening,  endeavored  to  preach  at  a  private 
house  before  the  President  (of  Brown),  Secretary  of 
State,  Dr.  Gano,  and  other  men  of  renown,  which 
gave  rise  to  many  trials.  I,  however,  thought  of 
what  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  '  When  ye  come 
before  kings  and  rulers,  take  no  thought  how  or  what 
ye  shall  speak ; '  which  removed  them." 

He  returned  to  Preston  with  this  sensible  resolu- 
tion formed  in  his  mind. 

But  the  tears  and  importunities  of  a  few  ignorant 
and  silly  women,  and  sillier  men,  who  implored  him 
not  to  leave  "  these  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness,"  pre- 
vailed against  his  better  judgment.     He  decided  to 
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stay,  to  his  unending  regret.  His  decision  was 
announced  to  the  people  in  a  sermon  which  has  been 
preserved,  in  substance,  and  which  was  dehvered  to 
"a  deeply  affected  audience."  It  is  from  Ex.  3:  14, 
"  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I 
AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  He  argues  that  Moses 
and  all  the  prophets  received  special  commissions 
from  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  similarly  guided. 
It  concludes  as  follows : 

"  It  is  well  known  to  this  assembly,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  place,  that  I  have 
had  an  invitation  to  leave  them,  and  go  to  a  distant 
place,  in  order  to  obtain  an  education.  I  have 
considered  of  the  proposition, — considered  of  the 
wordly  advantage  it  would  be  to  me,  how  gratifying 
to  my  friends  and  others,  and  to  my  natural  thirst  for 
learning;  I  have  also  taken  advice  from  many 
different  persons.  Their  advice  has  been  different 
according  to  the  persons  with  whom  I  have  con. 
versed;  some  advised  by  all  means  to  go,  others 
to  stay,  some  to  go  for  a  short  season  and  then 
return ;  and  I  am  now  ready  to  speak  my  mind.  I 
confess  it  has  been  very  tempting  to  my  mind,  as 
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everything  of  a  wordly  nature  prompted  me  to  accept 
the  invitation;  but  finally  I  have  concluded  to  'suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,'  (rather)  than  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  education.  As  I  was 
returning  from  Providence  I  had  a  dream  which 
seemed  to  refer  to  (the  passage)  '  Lord,  they  have 
killed  thy  prophets.'  Oh,  how  soon  did  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  come ;  they  were  seeking  my  spiritual  life 
and  animation !  ....  If  I  might  be  the  means 
of  winning  a  few  more  souls  to  Christ  I  would 
willingly  spend  and  be  spent,  In  the  employment." 

On  the  13th  of  June  following  he  was  ordained  by 
a  council,  and  soon  after  baptized  his  first  candidate, 
who  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  he  but  ten  years 
older. 

On  the  2 2d  of  July,  18 16,  he  set  out  for  Boston,  on 
horse-back,  to  visit  his  grandfather  Fellowes,  who  was 
sick. 

"  July  24th.  Put  my  horse  to  pasture  (in  Ded- 
ham),  took  the  stage  and  rode  into  Boston ;  found 
my  grandfather  very  low  indeed,  '  but,'  said  he,  '  I 
shall  be  lower  yet.'  Spent  the  day  in  visiting,  and 
tarried  overnight  at  my  grandpa's,  with  whom  I 
prayed  previously  to  retirement,  which  was  a  great 
trial." 
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"25th.  Took  a  farewell  of  my  grandpa,  never 
expecting  to  see  him  again,  until  the  shrill  trumpet 
shall  sound  the  awful  notes." 

This  apprehension  was  realized,  for,  on  the  second 
day  of  August,  the  stout  old  Captain  entered  into  his 
rest.  What  he  thought  of  the  prayer  and  exhorta- 
tions of  the  zealous  young  grandson,  whom  he  had 
received  and  protected  when  a  little  child,  and  had 
often  assisted  since,  is  not  recorded.  But  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  latter  found  it  a  "  great  trial." 
Still  he  never  flinched  from  what  he  considered  a 
duty,  even  though  it  were  praying  with  his  grand- 
father. He  would  go  through  with  it,  if  it  killed 
him. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  he  went  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
to  spend  a  month  assisting  a  brother  clergyman. 

"Sept.  17,  18 16.  While  riding,  an  aged  woman 
upon  crutches,  from  the  door  of  her  house,  cried 
'Doctor,  stop,  Doctor!'  For  a  season,  I  paid  no 
attention  to  her,  but  she  raised  her  voice,  saying, 
'  Doctor,  do  stop ! '  I  at  length  enquired  of  her  the 
cause.  Said  she,  '  Why  will  you  not  stop  and  see  a 
body  ? '  I  replied,  '  Who  ? '  '  Oh  ! '  said  she,  '  I  am 
mistaken  in  the  man.'  I  thought  I  never  was  before, 
nor  ever  expect  to  be  again,  styled  '  Doctor.'  " 
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This  recalls  a  similar  experience,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  tradition.  While  riding  by  a  parish- 
ioner's house,  an  old  woman  came  out  and  urged 
him  to  come  in  and  see  her.  "Would  you  not  like 
some  nice  bread  and  honey  ?  "  said  she.  "  I  do  not 
know  but  I  would,"  said  the  Elder,  preparing  to  dis- 
mount. "  I  wish,  in  my  heart,  I  had  some  to  give 
you,"  said  the  old  woman.  So  the  Elder  pursued  his 
journey,  reflecting  on  the  m.utability  of  human  affairs. 
No  doubt  he  "  improved "  the  incident  in  his  next 
sermon. 

"Oct.  3,  1816.  Forenoon  in  study.  In  the  after- 
noon, Bro.  Benjamin  Wolcott  and  wife,  Bro.  Otis 
Wolcott,  wife,  and  daughter,  took  their  chaise,  and  I 
took  Bro.  Wilkinson's  chaise  and  wife,  and  went  out 
about  three  miles  (from  Pawtucket)  to  a  school-house, 
where  I  had  a  blessed  time,  not  in  preaching  but  in 
exhorting  the  dear  people  to  put  in  for  a  share  while 
mercy's  door  stands  open.  After  meeting  we 
returned  to  Pawtucket,  and  I  delivered  a  lecture 
in  the  meeting-house  to  a  large  assembly  from  i 
Sam.  15  :  29.  The  people  gave  solemn  attention,  and 
the  brethren  felt  as  though  another  reformation  had 
commenced." 
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"  Sunday  6th.  Went  into  Providence  and  tried  to 
preach  for  Dr.  Gano  in  his  meeting-house.  The 
President  and  other  great  men  were  present,  but 
after  being  embarrassed  for  a  while,  "had  freedom." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  1817,  we  find 
him  making  preparations  for  an  event  which,  possibly, 
had  more  to  do  with  his  rejection  of  Mr.  Eddy's  offer 
of  an  education  than  he  imagined.  As  he  would  con- 
fess, "  The  heart  is  very  deceitful,"  and  particularly 
his  iDwn  heart.  We  suspect  that  it  deceived  him  on 
this  occasion,  and  that,  quite  below  his  consciousness, 
the  little  god,  Cupid,  was  tugging  at  his  heart-strings, 
and  whispering  that  four  or  five  years  spent  in  college 
would  delay,  perhaps  forever,  a  pleasing  ceremony. 

There  was,  in  his  church,  a  deacon  Andrews,  to 
whose  house  he  would  have  frequent  occasion  to  go 
on  ecclesiastical  business.  In  this  family  was  a  step- 
daughter, Miss  Abigail  Leonard,  who  was,  to  judge 
by  her  portrait,  very  attractive,  and  likely  to  prove 
altogether  bewitching  to  a  youthful  minister,  inex- 
perienced in  feminine  charms.  She  had  been  bred  in 
the  homely  scenes  of  country  life,  but  had  a  native 
grace  and  refinement,  which  would  enable  her  to 
appear  well  in   any  circles    to  which  she  might  be 
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introduced.  Although  he  does  not  refer  to  his 
marriage,  until  the  event  was  near,  he  must  have 
been  thinking  of  it  for  a  year  previous.  Certainly  it 
must  have  occurred  to  him  as  a  grateful  possibility. 
At  any  rate,  he  pressed  his  suit  with  characteristic 
impetuosity. 

It  is  a  family  tradition  that  Miss  Leonard  did  not 
at  first  give  him  much  encouragement.  She  dreaded, 
and  with  good  reason,  the  hardships  then  incident  to 
a  minister's  life.  But  finally  his  ardor  overcame  all 
opposition,  and  she  surrendered  at  discretion.  They 
were  married  in  the  church,  at  the  close  of  service, 
Jan.  5,  1817. 

The  following  is  his  own  record  of  this  important 
event : 

"  Sunday,  5th.  The  important  day  has  at  length 
arrived,  when  I  am  to  unite  in  connubial  ties. 
Attended  meeting,  and  Elder  Burrows  preached  to  a 
numerous  assembly,  and  I  made  the  concluding 
prayer. 

"After  meeting,  I  presented  myself  with  my  bride. 
Miss  Abigail  Leonard,  in  the  broad  alley,  and  was 
joined  in  marriage.  Oh!  that  God  would  give  me 
grace  to  perform  relative  duties,  in  his  fear,  and  with 
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a  single  eye  to  his  glory !  In  the  evening  a  sermon 
was  delivered  in  the  meeting-house,  and  a  goodly 
number  collected." 

"  Monday,  6th.  Waited  upon  my  bride  to  brother 
William  Browning's,  who  generously  prepared  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  for  us.  I  had  some  freedom 
in  prayer,  in  the  evening." 

"  Tuesday,  7th.  In  the  morning,  rode  into  the 
city,  and  left  Mrs.  Davis  at  Mr.  Park's  house.  I  then 
removed  my  clothes  and  books,"  to  the  new  boarding- 
place. 

On  the  first  of  April  the  youthful  pair  commenced 
housekeeping.  Their  house  was  across  the  line,  in 
North  Stonington,  and  there  must  have  been  some 
garden-land  attached,  for  in  the  fall  he  gathered  in 
"  those  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  God  had  graciously 
given  "  him.  His  bride  did  not  come  to  him  empty- 
handed.  She  was  heiress  to  a  farm  devised  by  Mr. 
Leonard  to  her  mother  and  herself.  Her  step-father 
refused  possession,  on  the  plea  that  she  was  under 
age.  But,  although  the  most  unworldly  of  men,  Mr. 
Davis  could  stand  up  for  his  rights  on  occasion.  He 
went  to  Norwich,  consulted  lawyers,  and  finally 
obtained  an  order  from   the  Judge  of  Probate  for  a 
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division  of  the  estate.  Says  he,  "  the  distribution 
was  made  much  to  my  mind."  This,  however,  was 
not  accomplished  till  March,  1818.  Meanwhile,  his 
oldest  son,  Gustavus,  was  born  Sunday,  Jan.  4,  181 8, 
at  eleven,  p.  m.  The  only  desire  expressed  by  his 
fond  father  for  him  is,  "  that  he  might  be  trained  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  His  salary 
at  this  time  was  inadequate.  His  expenses  were 
increasing,  and  he  began  to  think  of  a  new  settlement. 
During  these  two  years  he  made  a  brave  attempt 
to  repair  the  loss  of  a  university  education  by  com- 
mencing the  study  of  Latin.  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  the 
Congregational  minister,  gave  him  what  assistance  he 
required.  He  worked  very  hard  at  this  language,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  people,  who 
were  jealous  of  secular  learning.  The  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point  was  a  further  cause  of  alienation 
with  his  parish.  He  was  determined  to  improve  him. 
self  by  all  means  in  his  power,  and  they  wished  to 
keep  him  as  he  was.  The  young  fledgeling  was  fast 
becoming  a  full-grown  eagle,  who  would  poise  his 
wings  and  leave  these  humble  scenes  forever.  He 
was  justly  indignant  that  they  should  not  only  hinder 
his  going  through  college,  but  should  also  try  to  keep 
him  in  ignorance. 
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It  is  remembered  in  the  family,  that  he  held  his 
grammar  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  rocked  the 
cradle  or  held  the  baby  on  his  knee. 

During  the  autumn,  before  the  birth  of  his  child, 
he  rode  to  Boston  in  a  chaise  to  visit  his  relatives  and 
attend  the  ordination  of  some  foreign  missionaries. 
Mrs.  Davis,  as  he  always  calls  her,  accompanied  him 
on  this  tour.  While  in  Boston,  he  went  in  his  own 
conveyance,  with  his  grandmother  Fellowes,  to  visit 
some  of  their  relations  in  Roxbury.  With  great 
reluctance  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  supply  the 
vacant  church  in  South  Reading,  ten  miles  from 
Boston,  one  Sunday.  He  disliked  to  go,  because  he 
had  set  his  heart  on  hearing  some  of  the  famous 
preachers,  then  in  the  city. 

The  result  of  this  day's  services  was  that,  in  the 
evening,  the  church  gave  him  a  unanimous  call  to 
become  their  pastor. 

Mr.  Davis  was  surprised,  and  at  first  deprecated 
such  hasty  action,  but  finally  agreed  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration.  With  his  wife  he  returned 
to  Preston  and  spent  the  time  in  his  usual  manner, 
visiting,  exhorting,  studying,  and  preaching  three 
to  five  times  a  week. 
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But  the  people  of  South  Reading  kept  writing  to 
him  and  urging  their  request.  At  length  he  yielded, 
and  agreed  to  come  in  the  spring.  Two  of  the 
letters  relating  to  this  event  have  been  preserved. 
We  give  one,  as  a  specimen  of  their  urgency. 

"South  Reading,  Oct.  13,  181 7. 
"  Dearly  beloved  Brother  and  Sister: 

"  I  hope  the  Lord  did  give  you  a  prosperous 
journey,  and  carried  you  to  your  place  of  abode,  in 
peace  and  safety.  Since  you  left  us,  there  has  not 
been  one  day,  and  I  think  I  can  say,  not  one  hour 
in  the  day,  that  my  mind  has  been  free  from  think- 
ing of  you.  May  the  Lord  lead  you  in  the  way 
which  He  would  have  you  go,  and  grant  the  best  of 
heaven's  blessings  may  rest  upon  you.  I  believe  it 
was  the  Lord  directed  you  here,  and  I  believe  it  was 
He  that  made  us  perfectly  united  in  preferring 
Brother  Davis  before  any  other  Minister.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  our  minds  are  now,  I  can  tell  you 
we  daily  feel  an  increasing  desire  for  you  to  become 
our  Minister.  The  language  of  each  one  is,  '  I 
hope  Brother  Davis  will  come  soon.'  We  are 
sensible  we  are  unworthy  of  so  precious  a  gift,  but  it 
is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  pray  that  God  would 
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prepare  us  for  so  great  a  blessing,  and  grant  it  unto 
us.  When  we  first  heard  you  preach,  our  desires 
were  lil<e  a  spark  of  fire  that  begins  to  kindle,  and 
they  have  increased  until  they  have  become  a  flame. 
We  want  to  know  how  you  feel,  and  what  you  think 
about  coming  to  tarry  with  us.  We  are  very  anxious 
to  receive  your  answer,  but  cannot  endure  the 
thought  of  a  negative ;  but  an  afifirmative  would  give 
us  great  joy.  Do  not  think  this  is  flattery,  for  I 
think  the  one-half  is  not  told  you.  As  to  your 
temporal  support,  I  trust  the  Lord  will  open  the 
hearts  of  this  people,  to  give,  of  what  he  has  given 
them,  enough  to  make  you  comfortable.  May  the 
Lord  lead  you  in   the  path    of  duty,  and  grant  me 

submission  to  his  will. 

"ABIGAIL  EVANS. 
"  Elder  Gustavus  F.  Davis, 
"  Preston,  Conn." 

Just  before  receiving  the  above  letter,  he  received 
the  formal  call  of  the  society,  which  is  worth  preserv- 
ing, as  an   instance  of  how  such  things  were  done 
sixty-seven  years  ago. 
''Sir: 

"  According    to    agreement,   the     Baptist    Church 
in  this  town,  are  to  nominate  a  Minister,  and  inform 
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the  Baptist  Society  thereof,  to  see  if  they  concur  in 
the  nomination.  You,  sir,  are  the  one  thus  presented 
to  us ;  and  though  we  have  not  heard  you  preach  as 
much  as  we  should  Hke,  previous  to  our  decision,  yet 
from  what  we  have  heard  you,  and  the  best  informa- 
tion we  can  get,  it  is  our  united  wish  that  you  would 
move  your  family  to  this  town  and  preach  the  word 
of  Life  to  us  so  long  as  we  are  mutually  agreed.  As 
to  the  amount  of  this  world's  goods  which  we  may 
give  you,  we  cannot  precisely  state,  but  think  our 
subscription  will  amount  to  three  hundred  dollars; 
and  think  fifty  more  may  be  given  in  some  other 
way.  However,  it  is  our  design  to  give  so  much  as 
will  make  your  family  comfortable. 

"  This  communication  and  request,  we  now  pre- 
sent you,  wishing  you  would  give  us  an  answer  as 
soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient. 

"  To  Elder  Gustavus  F.  Davis. 
"South  Reading,  Oct.  6,  1817. 
"LEMUEL  SWEETSER, 


NOAH  SMITH,  I        ^'"^f"''' 

\  of  the 

ABRAHAM  SWEETSER,  ^  ■' 


CHARLES  POOL, 


Baptist  Society'^ 
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On  the  17th  of  November  he  gave  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  call,  and  felt  thenceforward  that  his 
days  in  Preston  were  numbered.  He  came  to  this 
conclusion  with  much  anxiety  and  many  tears,  for 
he  still  had  a  strong  affection  for  the  people  there. 
He  would  not  leave  till  the  following  spring,  when  he 
should  have  completed  three  years'  ministerial  labor 
in  that  place.     Says  he, 

"  I  delivered  my  farewell  sermon  March  29, 
181 7,  from  Acts  20:  31.  'Therefore  remember,  that 
by  the  space  of  three  years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn 
you  day  and  night,  with  tears.'  " 

There  was  always  a  singular  felicity  in  his  texts. 
They  fitted  the  occasion  as  if  they  had  been  origi- 
nally made  for  it.  In  truth,  he  lived  so  habitually 
in  an  atmosphere  of  Scriptural  thought  and  expres- 
sion, that  he  naturally,  and  without  effort,  found 
a  suitable  verse  for  every  emergency. 

On  the  next  day  he  moved  all  his  books  and 
household  effects  from  Preston  to  Norwich,  and 
sent  them  around  to  Boston,  on  the  schooner  Peace, 
Capt.  Lovell ;  and  on  Tuesday  the  31st  departed 
in  a  chaise  for  South  Reading,  with  his  wife  and 
presumably  the  baby,  the  little  Gustavus  then  three 
months  old. 
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"After  meeting  with  some  difficulties  from  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  breaking  down  of 
our  chaise,  we  safely  arrived  in  Coventry  and  tarried 
through  the  night.  I  preached  in  the  neighborhood 
in  the  evening." 

"Wednesday,  Apr.  i,  1818.  Pursued  our  jour- 
ney to  Pawtucket,  where  we  tarried  through  the 
night  with  Bro.  Wilkinson.  I  preached  in  the 
evening." 

"2d.  Being  Fast  Day,  and  being  earnestly  solicited 
by  Bro.  Benedict,  I  tarried  and  preached  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Pawtucket  Bridge." 

"  Friday  3d.  Pursued  our  journey  to  Dedham, 
where  we  tarried  through  the  night  at  the  house  of 
Major  R.  Newell." 

"  Saturday  4th.  Pursued  our  journey  and  at 
four  o'clock  arrived  at  South  Reading,  where  we 
were  received  by  our  friends  with  expressions  of 
joy,  and  evident  tokens  of  respect.  Tarried  at  Bro. 
Eaton's." 

"Sunday  5th.  The  weather,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly inclement,  prevented  many  from  attending 
public  worship.  However,  a  few  assembled  to  hear 
the  word  of  Life.  Those  few  I  addressed  from 
I  Cor.  2:2'  For  I  determined  '  etc." 
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We  have  given  the  record  of  a  week,  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  traveling  in  that  day,  and  also  to  show 
how  he  was  importuned  to  preach,  wherever  he 
stopped.  Here  was  a  week  in  which  he  bade  farewell 
to  one  parish  and  set  out  for  another,  moved  his 
goods,  took  a  long  journey,  with  horse  and  chaise, 
and  preached  three  times  on  the  road.  Every  night 
the  little  party  stopped  with  friends,  where  they  were 
received  with  warm  greetings,  and  administered 
Christian  exhortation.  The  chaise  broke  down,  on 
the  muddy  roads,  and  they  were  compelled  to  stop 
and  have  it  mended.  Probably,  the  baby  cried  occa- 
sionally, and  the  mother  was  very  tired  with  holding 
him  so  long.  But  of  these  details  the  youthful  father 
says  nothing.  His  account  is  wholly  of  his  min- 
isterial labors. 

Thus  ended  his  life  in  Preston.  The  record  is  an 
excellent  one ;  the  success  marvelous.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  is  turned  away  from  home,  penniless, 
ignorant,  and  without  employment.  At  twenty-one 
he  returns  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  boyhood's 
home,  with  wife  and  child,  and  considerable  store  of 
worldly  goods :  with  the  respect  of  a  wide  circle  of 
acquaintances,  ministers,  and  prominent  men  of  all 
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kinds ;  having  preached  in  four  years  nearly  five 
hundred  times  to  audiences  of  every  sort,  and  always 
with  acceptance  ;  with  a  Christian  character  deepened 
by  experience,  and  a  wide  prospect  of  future  useful- 
ness. Surely,  he  had  good  reason  for  the  thankful- 
ness to  God  which  he  so  often  expresses  in  his 
journal,  and  for  bright  anticipations  of  further 
success. 


IV. 

THE    SOUTH    READING    PASTORATE.      STUDIES.      FOUNDING 
THE  ACADEMY. 

1818-29.  In  the  second  decade  of  this  century, 
Eastern  Massachusetts  was  not  the  busy  and  popu- 
lous hive  of  industry  which  it  has  since  become. 
The  population  was  sparse,  the  villages  were  small, 
and  even  Boston  numbered  but  about  forty  thous- 
and  inhabitants. 

It  was  before  the  era  of  railroads.  Traveling 
was  done  by  stage  and  by  private  conveyance,  or 
on  foot.  An  occasional  steamboat  appeared  off 
the  coast,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  ordinarily  travelers  along  the  sea-board  went 
in    schooners. 

South  Reading  was  a  village  ten  miles  north 
of  Boston,  lying  on  lake  Quannapowit,  and  num- 
bering two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Its 
name  has  been  changed  to  Wakefield,  and  it  is 
now  a  station  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad. 
The    old    stage-road    to   Andover  passes   through  it 
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and  constitutes  the  Main  street.  There  are  sev- 
eral large  factories,  and  many  new  buildings,  which 
indicate  a  growing  prosperity,  and  a  change  from 
the  quiet  community  of  former  times  to  the  activity 
and  enterprise  of  a  suburban  town.  The  soil  is 
sandy,  the  neighboring  hills  are  low  and  well- 
wooded.  The  lake,  about  three  miles  long  by  one 
mile  broad,  is  a  source  of  supply  for  ice  to  the 
Boston    companies. 

The  writer  paid  a  visit,  recently,  to  this  town, 
in  company  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Davis,  for  the  purpose 
of  verifying  the  localities  mentioned  in  Dr.  Davis' 
journal,  and  of  noting  any  changes  that  might 
have  taken  place.  We  found  fewer  alterations 
than  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  lapse  of 
sixty  years,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  able  to  point  out 
the  scenes  of  many  boyish  memories, — the  house 
where  he  boarded  when  at  the  Academy,  the  resi- 
dences of  many  playmates,  the  farm-house  to  which 
he  was  sent  for  milk,  when  only  two-and-a-half 
years  old,  the  bit  of  road  on  which  he  drove  home 
the  horse  at  the  age  of  four,  when  he  met  and 
passed    the    Andover   stage. 

We    first   saw   the    small    house    of    Mrs.  Jerusha 
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Wiley,  commonly  known  by  the  children  as  "  Aunt 
Rushey,"  in  which  the  family  resided  for  the  first 
three  years.  It  is  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
lake,  on  what  was  then  called  Leather  street. 
Passing  this,  we  came  to  the  "  Orthodox "  church 
which  has  been  turned  to  face  the  south,  and  con- 
siderably improved.  Near  by,  is  the  part  of  the 
lake,  in  which  the  audacious  innovators  used  to 
baptize  their  converts,  under  the  very  windows 
of  the  Congregational  parsonage.  We  next  came 
to  the  large  square  dwelling  formerly  occupied  by 
Mr.  Lilley  Eaton,  one  of  Dr.  Davis'  earliest  and 
staunchest  friends.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hill, 
lives  near,  and  was  overjoyed  to  see  the  son  of 
her  former  pastor,  who  baptized  her,  and  whose 
striking    texts    she    still    remembers. 

Lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  Emerson  homestead,  is  the 
residence  purchased  by  Dr.  Davis  of  Mr.  Ben. 
Wiley.  A  new  house  has  been  erected  in  front 
of  it,  necessitating  the  removal  of  a  famous  Belle 
pear  tree,  dear  to  the  boys ;  but  otherwise  things 
remain  very  much  as  they  were.  We  took  a 
refreshinsf    drink    from    the  "  old    oaken  bucket "  of 
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the  well  in  the  door-yard,  looked  in  through  the 
windows  of  the  low-studded  rooms,  saw  the  small 
garden-plot,  and  the  acre  from  which  hay  was 
gathered,  noted  the  aged  apple  trees,  and  the  row 
of  ancient  willows  by  the  lake ;  and  one  of  the 
party  wondered  why  the  Doctor  could  leave  so 
lovely  a  situation  for  one  further  down  town.  But 
it  seems  this  was  too  far  away  from  the  center. 
So  Dr.  Davis  sold  it  and  built  a  house  on  ground 
nearly  opposite  the  post-office.  It  is  at  present 
occupied  by  a  brick  block,  and  the  house  is  moved 
to  the  rear  and  faces  on  Mechanic  street,  but  is 
still    in    good   repair. 

The  church  was  a  small  edifice  on  Salem  street, 
near  the  crest  of  "Shingle  Hill,"  when  Dr.  Davis 
was  called  to  its  pastorate ;  but  he  soon  "  removed 
the  ark  of  God "  down  the  hill  to  the  east  side 
of  the  green,  enlarged  it,  put  in  galleries,  and  made 
it  more  eligible  for  the  growing  congregation. 
Then  he  begged  fifty  dollars  among  his  friends 
in  Boston  for  a  clock,  and,  unknown  to  many  of 
the  people,  had  it  put  in  its  place  in  the  church. 
Imagine  the  sensation,  next  Sunday  morning,  when 
the    clock    struck   eleven,    and   the  pastor,  who    had 
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carefully  timed  the  service,  immediately  gave  out 
the  text :  "  Knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is  high 
time  to  awake  out  of  sleep !  "  The  congregation 
never    forgot    that    sermon. 

Under  the  new  auspices,  the  church  flourished 
greatly.  It  was  afterwards  burned,  and  the  new 
church  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  village 
green. 

Life  in  South  Reading  was  very  pleasant.  It 
was  sufficiently  retired  to  give  ample  time  for 
study.  It  was  near  enough  to  the  city  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  its  advantages.  Mrs.  Davis  often 
referred  to  these  years  as  the  happiest  part  of 
her  life.  They  were  years  crowded  with  occupa- 
tion, and  signalized  by  improvement.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  give  their  story  in  detail,  for  one 
year  was  much  like  another,  marked  by  quiet 
prosperity,  by  household  joys,  and  by  increasing 
usefulness.  We  will  endeavor  to  group  the  prin- 
cipal facts  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  briefly 
and  clearly  understood. 

And,  first,  we  must  speak  of  that  which  was  at 
this  time  first  in  his  thought,  and  which  occupied 
the  principal  share  of  his  time,  namely,  his  studies. 
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Not  for  their  own  sake,  but  to  fit  himself  for  greater 
usefulness  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  did 
he  give  himself  ardently  to  an  eight  years'  course 
of  drudgery,  in  acquiring  the  classics.  He  had 
sorrowfully  given  up,  in  obedience  to  what  he 
thought  his  duty,  a  liberal  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity. His  extreme  youth  and  inexperience  extenuate 
the  error.  But  he  already  felt  that  it  was  a  grave 
mistake,  and  proposed  to  remedy  it  as  far  as  possible. 
He  did  not  repine  in  indolence  for  his  lost  oppor- 
tunities, but  bravely  set  to  work  to  learn  what  he 
could,  while  engaged  actively  in  ministerial  labor. 
There  was  further  motive  to  exertion  in  the  stimu- 
lating atmosphere  which  surrounded  him.  He  was 
no  longer  among  an  unlettered  population,  who 
thought  him  already  a  wonderful  scholar.  He  was 
under  the  shadow  of  Harvard  University  and 
Andover  Seminary.  He  associated  familiarly  with 
able  and  well-educated  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions. The  Suffolk  bar  was  then  in  its  prime,  with 
Daniel  Webster  in  the  zenith  of  his  majestic  oratory. 
All  the  ablest  speakers  in  the  country,  almost,  came 
to  Boston  at  some  time,  and  were  listened  to  with 
eager  interest    by  the   young    minister,  who    longed 
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to  equal  them  in  power,  that  he  might  consecrate 
every  talent  to  Christ.  Plainly,  he  must  study  now, 
and  study  hard,  if  he  would  hold  his  own  among 
men  so  much  better  equipped  than  he. 

The  neighboring  ministers  very  kindly  assisted 
him  in  this  laudable  purpose,  and  as  he  gratefully 
records,  never  made  any  charge  for  assistance 
extended  through  several  years.  Rev.  Mr.  Green 
of  Reading,  Drs.  Winchell  and  Wayland  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Delano,  teacher  of  the  Center  school  in 
his  own  village,  heard  him  recite  whatever  he 
had  prepared.  Often  he  walked  to  Boston,  ten 
miles  distant,  to  recite  his  lesson,  and  was  some- 
times disappointed  to  find  his  instructor  had  been 
called  away  by  parochial  duty.  But  his  ardor  was 
unquenchable,  though  the  drudgery  was  very  irk- 
some to  him.  For  five  days  in  the  week,  unless 
interrupted  by  some  unusual  duty,  he  pursued  the 
study  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Arithmetic, 
wisely  confining  himself  to  a  single  study  at  a 
time.  He  read  in  Latin,  Vergil,  the  four  orations 
of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  and  some  of  Horace. 
In  Greek  he  confined  himself  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    The    latter    he    read    entirely   through,  and 
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became  so  familiar  with  it,  that  he  habitually  read 
from  it  at  family  prayers.  In  Hebrew  he  studied 
a  few  chapters  in  Genesis,  and  then  concluded  he 
could  not  profitably  spend  any  more  time  on  it ;  a 
conclusion  to  which  ministers  generally  come,  at 
about  that  stage  of  the  study.  His  method  of  get- 
ting instruction  in  Hebrew  was  ingenious.  When 
the  summer  vacation  of  1824  began,  he  invited  an 
Andover  student,  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith,  to  come  to  his 
house  and  board  with  him.  They  pursued  their 
studies  together,  and  probably  the  student  taught 
him  all  that  he  knew  himself.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Andover  a  while,  to  get  instruction  from 
Professor  Stuart. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  his 
studies,  by  any  means.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  he  listened  ardently  to  the  best  speakers, 
whenever  he  could.  Thus  he  Vv-as  often  present 
at  the  exercises  of  Andover  Seminary,  then  in 
its  glory;  attended  the  "election  sermon"  in  Boston; 
always  went  to  the  Harvard  Commencements, 
dined  with  the  magnates,  and  listened  to  the 
speeches  in  College  Hall ;  heard  Channing,  and 
other  prominent  ministers,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
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to  be  present  at  two  of  Webster's  noblest  orations 
— that  at  the  dedication  of  Bunker  Hil!  monument, 
where  Lafayette  also  was  present,  and  the  eulogy 
in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  two  patriots  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  died  on  the  same  day, 
July  4,  1826.  He  always  attended  lectures  in 
chemistry,  or  the  new  sciences  of  geography  and 
geology,  when  he  could.  If  at  any  time  he  came 
where  there  was  anything  that  was  worth  observing, 
he  was  sure  to  see  it ;  whether  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  a  telescope,  a  fort.  Revolutionary  relics, 
or  public  buildings.  And  it  was  his  constant 
habit  to  call  on  whatever  great  men  there  might 
be  in  any  place  he  visited,  from  Portland  to  Wash- 
ington. These  things  are  items  of  education  that 
are  worth  more  than  books.  They  are  the  world's 
great  university,  which,  whoever  will,  n:iay  attend, 
and   learn   many  things   v.-orth  knowing. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  taught  the  district  school 
in  South  Reading  for  two  or  three  winter  terms, 
and  thus  perfected  himself,  of  necessity,  in  the 
common  branches :  spelling,  grammar,  and  pen- 
manship. But  sectarian  jealousy  was  presently 
aroused,    and     the   committee    endeavored    to     turn 
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him  out  of  the  school  after  he  had  been  duly 
appointed.  He  resisted  this  unwarrantable  action, 
and  was  summoned  before  the  courts  on  a  trumped- 
up  charge  of  "  trespass."  Of  course,  the  prosecution 
came  to  nothing,  and  the  committee  man,  who 
instituted  it,  was  compelled  to  pay  the  costs.  But, 
meanwhile,  the  town  was  in  an  uproar,  and  his 
parish  work  suffered.  At  the  end  of  this  term, 
therefore,  he  took  a  farewell  of  his  scholars,  in  a 
speech,  which  left  the  more  sensitive  ones  drowned 
in  tears,  and  records  his  delight  at  having  given 
up  forever  an  occupation,  uncongenial  and  vexa- 
tious to  the  last  degree.  As  to  the  persecutions 
he  had  suffered,  while  a  teacher,  he  "  gloried  in 
tribulations,"  for  a  righteous    cause. 

In  order  to  improve  himself  in  speaking,  he 
rea-d  Sheridan  s  Rhetoric,  and  Hedges  Logic. 
Also  he  taught  a  class  of  "  Rhetoricians,"  as  he 
calls  them ;  that  is,  young  ladies  who  recited  to 
him    in    Rhetoric,  in   the    evening. 

If  it  be  inquired  how  he  found  time  for  all 
this  study,  the  answer  must  be  that  his  people 
were  very  indulgent,  and  sympathized  heartily  in 
his    efforts    at    improvement.       He    came    to    them 
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with  a  considerable  stock  of  sermons,  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  repeat.  He  exchanged  with 
neighboring  ministers  frequently.  And,  withal,  he 
worked  quite  too  hard,  even  for  his  iron  constitution. 
In  the  summer  of  1820,  he  was  compelled  to  be 
idle  for  nearly  eight  weeks,  and  to  recruit  by 
sea-voyages  to  Yarmouth,  and  to  Fisher's  Island. 

At  the  end  of  eight  years,  he  appears  to  have 
thought  his  school  studies  had  been  pursued  far 
enough.  His  education  was  already  not  very 
inferior  to  that  of  a  university  at  that  time.  And 
it  was  superior  in  this  respect,  that  it  had  taught 
him  self-reliance,  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs.  From  this  time,  1826,  he  began  to 
exert  a  wider  influence,  and  to  meet,  as  a  peer, 
the  ablest  men  of  his  profession.  The  raw  youth 
from  the  Maine  woods,  the  zealous,  but  uninstructed 
young  preacher  of  Hampton,  had  become  a  well- 
educated  and  accomplished  gentleman,  who  was 
looked  upon  by  all  his -relatives  as  an  honor  to 
the  family;  and,  what  he  himself  most  valued, 
he  had  become  a  well-prepared  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  fitted  to  do  good  work  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  had  given  his  life. 
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Although  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  all  times  a 
very  busy  man,  yet  he  was  very  devoted  to  his  family, 
and  was  never  easy  when  away  from  them.  His 
letters  to  his  wife  are  lover-like  to  the  last,  especially 
in  their  impatience  at  not  hearing  from  her.  They 
took  frequent  excursions  together,  spending  weeks 
at  a  time  in  journeying  about  with  their  horse 
and  chaise,  and  visiting  various  relatives,  or  attend- 
ing associations,  councils,  and  the  like. 

During  the  residence  at  South  Reading,  three 
children  were  born,  William  Bentley,  Nov.  17,  18 19, 
Sarah  Fellowes,  May  19,  1822,  and  Isaac  in  1828. 
Mr.  Davis  took  great  delight  in  his  children.  His 
"  little  son,  Gustavus,"  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  journal  as  accompanying  his  father  in  the 
chaise.  The  latter  remembers  driving,  on  one 
occasion,  like  the  wind,  with  the  horse  "  Bill,"  from 
Boston  to  South  Reading.  Mr.  Davis  was  always 
impatient  to  get  on  when  on  the  road.  Forty-five 
miles  a  day  was  a  not  infrequent  distance  for  him 
to  drive.  Once,  by  changing  horses,  he  made 
sixty.  When  delayed  by  muddy  roads  in  reaching 
a  desired  destination,  he  found  need  for  all  the 
grace  he  possessed,  to  keep  calm.     Often  he  would 
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take  the  whole  family  to  Nahant,  for  salt-water 
bathing,  or  to  give  the  boys  a  scamper  on  the 
beach.  Once  he  left  them  at  Preston,  in  one  of 
his  yearly  visits,  and  went  on  a  sail  in  a  schooner 
on  the  sound,  and  had  a  "  rich  feast  of  lobsters," 
at  Dodge's  Island,  before  his  return. 

One  day  he  took  the  boys  to  see  a  caravan,  which 
was  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  a  circus  that 
his  conscience  would  allow.  The  list  of  wonders 
reads  curiously  now : 

"April  2,  1823.  In  the  afternoon  I  took  my 
two  sons  to  see  a  caravan  of  living  animals ;  two 
buffaloes,  one  catamount,  the  American  tiger  and 
elk,  the  leopard,  a  heifer  of  three  years  having 
six  legs,  and  several  monkeys.  It  was  an  enter- 
taining exhibition." 

Great  was  his  grief,  when  an  untoward  accident 
befell  them. 

"Feb.  21,  1823.  My  little  son,  Gustavus,  has, 
while  cutting  wood,  cut  off  two  of  the  toes  of 
William,  and  cut  two  more  nearly  off,  from  his 
right  foot.  This  is  a  great  calamity;  .... 
may  the  dear  little  boy  be  preserved  from  being 
a  cripple." 
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While  unceasing  in  his  endeavors  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  he  intended  that  they  should 
enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  possible.  They  were 
also  required  to  work.  In  the  summer,  there  was 
always  hay  to  be  gathered,  and  gardening  to  attend 
to.  This  was  irksome  to  the  busy  student,  and 
he  delegated  it  presently  to  a  Mr.  Gray,  with 
Gustavus  for  assistant.  Now  Gustavus  did  not 
like  haying  any  better  than  his  father,  the  "  elder." 
So  he  started  to  run  away,  with  Mr.  Gray  in  hot 
pursuit.  The  latter  stumbled  in  running  and  fell, 
but  caught  Gustavus  by  the  heel,  and  compelled 
the  truant  to  return  and  spread  the  hay. 

After  the  departure  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Ayres,  to  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  where  she  died  in 
1822,  Mr.  Davis  brought  his  sister  Eliza  to  his 
own  home.  Here  he  had  the  gratification  of 
baptizing  and  receiving  her  into  the  church.  After- 
wards he  joined  her  in  marriage  to  Capt.  Jesse 
Tapley  of  Lynnfield. 

Soon  after,  he  journeyed  to  Connecticut,  with 
little  Gustavus,  and  brought  back  his  wife's  half- 
sister,  Eliza  Andrews,  who  resided  with  them  for 
a    time.     She   was    succeeded    by    Maria    Andrews; 
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and  finally  Sarah  Fellowes,  a  cousin,  was  stopped 
on  her  way  from  Maine  to  Boston,  taken  from 
the  stage,  and  brought  triumphantly  to  his  house. 
Grandmother  Fellowes,  or,  as  she  was  called, 
"  Madame  Fellowes,"  paid  them  a  fiying  visit  in  1818, 
to  see  the  baby,  and  take  a  drive  around  the  lake. 

He  was  often  at  her  house  in  Boston,  attended 
her  funeral  in  1828,  which  was  conducted  by  her 
kinsman.  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  and  was  made  admin- 
istrator of  her  estate,  as  we  have  already  stated  in 
the  first  chapter. 

The  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  was  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  were  equitably  divided  among 
eight  heirs.  But  the  township  of  land  in  Maine 
had  never  been  developed,  and  was  no  longer  of 
any  account  to  the  family.  It  may  be  proper  to 
state,  in  this  connection,  that  Caleb  Fellowes,  a 
younger  brother  of  Capt.  Gustavus  Fellowes,  left 
in  1852  a  large  sum  to  found  the  Athenaeum  in 
Roxbury,  which  is  now  united  with  a  branch  of  the 
Boston   Public   Library. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  South  Reading  pastorate, 
the  young  minister  began  to  be  heard  from  abroad. 
"  The    light    in    the     golden    candlestick "    was    not 
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often  in  Boston,  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and  all  the 
neighboring  towns.  He  wrote,  also,  many  articles 
for  the  religious  papers,  and  published  "  The 
Young  Christian  s  Companion^'  a  hymn-book  for 
prayer-meetings.  In  1826,  having  gone  to  New 
York,  with  his  wife,  to  attend  the  triennial  con- 
vention, he  was  selected  to  go  on  to  Washington 
to  bear  their  votes  nominating  trustees  of  Colum- 
bian College,  a  Baptist  institution.  This  journey 
was  made  by  stage  and  steamboat,  and  great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  convention,  when  he 
returned,  having  accomplished  "  five  hundred  miles 
in    five    days." 

In  1828  he  was  appointed  to  visit  the  auxiliary 
mission  societies  in  Maine,  and  receive  contribu- 
tions for  the  Burmese  mission,  where  Mr.  Judson 
was  laboring.  He  traversed  the  State  preaching 
and  organizing,  until  he  came  to  his  old  home  in 
Addison.  Here  he  saw  with  emotion  the  familiar 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  preached  among  those 
who  still  remembered  his  unregenerate  days. 

Feeling  the  need  of  improved  means  of  ministerial 
education,   Mr.  Davis  sought  to  have  the   proposed 
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Baptist  theological  institution  established  at  South 
Reading,  He  engaged  in  this  enterprise  with  his 
customary  zeal,  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
it.  Money  and  land,  estimated  at  $3,000,  were 
subscribed,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  located 
in  the  village ;  but  other  considerations  prevailed 
and  it  was  finally  placed  at  Newton,  to  his  great 
disappointment. 

Still,  he  did  not  yield  to  discouragement.  He 
obtained  other  subscriptions,  for  an  Academy  at 
South  Reading.  After  some  delay  an  act  of 
incorporation  w^as  obtained  from  the  Legislature, 
and  the  institution,  in  1829,  began  a  prosperous 
existence.  When,  however,  he  had  removed  to 
Hartford,  and  could  no  longer  give  it  his  fostering 
care,  the  Academy  languished  and  finally  became 
extinct.  It  was  intended  principally  as  an  intro- 
ductory school  to  fit  pupils  for  the  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institute.  At  one  time  as  many  as  thirty 
young  men  were  studying  here  with  a  view  to 
the    ministry,  or  to   fitting  themselves  for  teachers. 

But  other  schools  were  founded,  which  drew 
away  the  pupils ;  there  v.'as  no  one  to  take  an 
especial    interest    in    the    Academy,    and    it    was    at 
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length  given  up ;  the  land  and  building  reverting 
to  the  original  proprietors.  But  the  Academy, 
although  extinct,  had  awakened  a  love  of  learning 
in  the  town,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  higher 
culture.  It  "  hastened  the  establishment  of  the 
town  high  school,"  according  to  Hon.  Lilley  Eaton's 
History  of  Reading.  The  building  was  purchased 
by  the  town  in  1847,  and  is  still  used  for  a  public 
school. 

We  come  now  to  a  chapter  in  his  life,  which 
was  altogether  suppressed  in  the  Memoir,  for  what 
were  thought  sufficient  reasons.  But  the  motives 
for  silence  no  longer  exist,  and  as  it  is  characteristic 
of  him  in  every  way,  we  give  it  in  its  appropriate 
place.     We   refer  to   his   connection  with    Masonry. 

It  appears  that  in  1823  he  was  initiated  into  the 
South  Reading  lodge,  probably  to  please  some 
of  his  parishioners.  Liking  the  ceremonies  of  the 
order,  and  approving  its  principles  of  benevolence 
and  honesty,  as  then  administered,  he  went  on 
through  many  degrees,  was  Royal  Arch  Mason, 
and  at  last  a  Knight  and  Select  Master.  He 
probably  took  part  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
Bunker    Hill  monument  with  Masonic    ceremonies. 
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often  attended  the  lodge  meetings,  and  sometimes 
gave  public  addresses,  as  on  the  festival  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  That  so  conscientious  a  man 
could  take  all  the  degrees,  proves  that  there  was 
nothing  in  them  incompatible  with  virtue  or  honor. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  the  winter  of  1828-9,  ^ 
furious  Anti-Masonic  excitement  raged  through  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of 
Morgan.  The  excitement  reached  Reading,  and 
ominous  mutterings  began  to  be  heard.  For  the 
sake  of  peace,  Mr.  Davis  at  once  agreed  to  with- 
draw from  the  order.  But  this  did  not  satisfy 
the  more  hot-headed  brethren.  They  insisted  that 
he  should  not  only  withdraw  from  the  lodge,  but 
expose  its  secrets  and  denounce  the  whole  insti- 
tution. This  he  manfully  refused  to  do,  and  when 
the  storm  raged  higher,  he  decided  to  leave  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Chances  of  leaving  came  fre- 
quently in  his  case.  He  had,  before,  been  called 
to  Warren,  R.  I.,  and  twice  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
each  time  with  a  larger  salary.  In  deference 
to  his  church  he  had  declined  the  calls.  But  now, 
being  called  unanimously  to  Hartford,  at  twice 
the  salary  and  with  a  larger  prospect  of  usefulness. 
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he  accepted  without  hesitation ;  leaving  the  recal- 
citrant brethren  to  nurse  their  impotent  wrath,  in 
confusion,  while  the  majority  of  the  church  shed 
many  tears  at  the  needless  loss  of  a  beloved  pastor. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL. 

"Oct.  12,  1822,  Went  to  Boston  with  my  brother 
(James).  In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  my 
Uncle  and  Aunt  Townsend,  went  out  to  Roxbury, 
and  called  on  Gov.  Wm.  Eustis.  We  found  the 
honorable  council  at  his  house,  and  had  an  agreeable 
interview.  Returned  to  Boston.  Slept  at  my 
Grandmother's." 

"Oct.  7,  1824.  Capt.  Emerson  and  myself  went 
to  Salem,  and  in  the  evening  we  regularly  passed 
the  chair,  were  received  and  acknowledged  as  most 
excellent  Masters,  and  exalted  to  the  sublime  degree 
of  Royal  Arch  Masons.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  degrees,  especially  as  they  serve  to  impress 
on  the  mind  several  important  events  in  the 
Jewish    history.     Returned    home    at    a   late    hour." 

"Aug.  25,  1824.  In  company  with  Bro.  E.  B. 
Smith,  went  to  Cambridge,  and  attended  the  Com- 
mencement  of    Harvard    University.     The   day   was 
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fine,  and  the  concourse  of  people  immense,  in  con- 
sequence of    the  presence  of    Gen.  Lafayette^ 

"  30th.  Mrs.  Davis  and  myself  commenced  a 
journey  to  Providence,  etc.  We  spent  the  day 
in  Boston.  By  the  command  of  the  Governor, 
5,500  troops  assembled  to  pay  their  respects  to 
Gen.  Lafayette.  Their  appearance  was  fine,  their 
numerous  manoeuvres  and  evolutions  were  per- 
formed with  admirable  dexterity,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  with  great  accuracy." 

"Feb.  24,  1825.  Went  to  Boston  and  in  the 
evening  was  created  and  dubbed  a  Knight  of  the 
Temple  and  Knight  of  Malta,  in  Masonry.  The 
degree  of  K.  T.,  founded  on  the  Christian  religion, 
was  the  most  solemn,  and  in  some  other  respects 
the  most  interesting  degree  in  Masonry,  which  I 
had    taken." 

"  March  29th.  Received  the  degree  of  Select 
Master  in  Masonry,  in  the  Boston  Council  of 
Royal  Masters.  After  this  ceremony  returned 
home." 

"May  31,  1825,  The  greater  part  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  contemplated 
location  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Boston.  More  than  one  thousand  dollars  were, 
in  a  few  hours,  subscribed  in  town,  on  condition 
it  be  located  in  this  town.  I  went  to  Boston 
towards  evening  and  reported  to  the  committee 
the    result    of    my    efforts." 

"  Friday,  June  17,  1825.  A  memorable  day  in 
the  annals  of  American  history !  I  attended  the 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Bunker 
Hill  Battle  at  Charlestown,  and  assisted  in  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  that  event,  with  Masonic 
ceremonies.  There  was,  probably,  never  a  larger 
procession  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  different 
orders  and  degrees,  than  appeared  on  this  occasion. 
Gen.  Lafayette,  the  early  and  tried  friend  of  America, 
was  present ;  and  so  were  several  of  those  veterans 
who  were,  just  fifty  years  before,  actually  engaged 
in  the  Bunker  Hill  fight.  Their  presence  gave 
great  interest  to  the  day.  The  speech  of  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster  was  that  of  an  eloquent  orator 
— touching   and    masterly." 

"Aug.  2,  1826.  Heard  Mr.  Webster  pronounce, 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  an  eulogy  on  the  ex-presidents 
Adams    and    Jefferson,   who    both    died   on   the   4th 
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day  of  July,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  Inde- 
pendence, in  the  establishment  of  which  they  took 
so  conspicuous  a  part.  President  J.  Q.  Adams, 
the  son  of  one  of  them,  was  present." 

LETTERS    TO    HIS    WIFE. 

Portsmouth,  Mar.  19,  1827. 
My  dear  Companion  : 

I  arrived  here  in  safety,  on  Friday  evening  last, 
and  found  the  friends,  whom  you  know,  well ;  but 
much  disappointed  that  you  had  not  accompanied 
me. 

On  Monday,  God  willing,  I  shall  start  for  home. 
You  will  have  a  meeting  appointed  at  our  house. 
I  hope,  in  preparing  to  remove,  you  will  not  over- 
do. Get  suitable  help.  I  hope  your  cough  is 
better.     Do  be  careful. 

May  the  Lord  bless  and  cause  his  face  to  shine 
upon  you.  You  perceive  I  have  lived  to  see 
thirty  years.  May  the  remnant  of  my  days  be 
more  useful  than  those  which  have  fled!  Remem- 
ber me  in  your  prayers.  Give  my  love  to  the 
children,  and  all  our  friends. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

GUSTAVUS   F.  DAVIS. 
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Methuen  Parsonage,  Sat.,  3  p.  m.  (1827?) 
My  dear  Wife : 

I  preached  last  evening  (after  having  made  several 
calls),  in  a  dwelling-house.  In  the  morning  I 
visited  several  families;  and  now  I  am  going  two 
or  three  miles,  to  preach  at  five  o'clock,  and  then 
return  to  attend  another  meeting  at  the  M.  H. 
in  the  evening.  To-morrow  I  am  to  preach  thrice, 
and  attend  two  or  three  little  meetings.  Sabbath- 
schools,  etc. 

Thus  you  see  my  hands  are  full ;  O,  pray  that 
my  heart  may  also  be  full  of  divine  love. 

I  intend,  Deo  volenie,  to  return  on  Monday 
morning  in  the  stage.  Deliver  C.  O.  K.  6  H. 
Books. 

There  is  a  good  work,  I  assure  you,  among 
this  people.     The  converts  appear  well. 

I  think  and  dream  about  my  intended  house, 
full  enough  for  my  spiritual  comfort.  I  cannot, 
even  in  a  dream,  locate  it  fully  to  my  mind. 

I  am,  dear  companion. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

G.  F.  DAVIS. 

P.  S.       Keep  calm,  cool,  and  collected. 
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South  Reading,  17th  Aug.,  1827. 
My  dear  Companion  : 

Yours  of  the  nth  instant  was  received  by 
yesterday's  mail,  and  has  received  frequent  perusal 
and  kisses.  I  hasten  to  answer  it  as  I  shall 
wish  for  one  more  letter  besides  the  one  I  shall 
expect  at  Providence.  Go  on,  my  dear,  in  your 
journal  manner,  for  this  is  very  interesting. 

Myself  and  the  lads  are  well.  They  are  pleased 
with  their  new  boarding  place.  The  carpenters 
have  not  yet  arrived.  The  cellar  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  no 
ordinary  excellence.  There  is  not  a  better  one  in 
town.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  done  to  my  entire 
satisfaction 

The  Sabbath-school  commenced  last  L.  D.,  but, 
as  the  weather  was  inclement,  few  attended.  We 
have,  however,  between  thirty  and  forty  on  the 
list.  I  have  a  choice  library  for  them,  which,  to 
beguile  my  lonely  hours,  I  am  now  reading. 

With   respect    to   the    loneliness  of  my  situation, 

of  which  you  speak,  I  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can,  from 

the    conviction    that    it    is    altogether   for   the    best 

that    you     should    take    this    opportunity    to    visit 

13 
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your  friends.  And  then,  to  use  the  phrase  of  my 
mother,  "  The  hope  of  return  takes  the  sting 
from  adieu." 

It  sometimes  looks  as  though  it  would  take  a 
good  while  for  the  days  to  run  out 

But  if  I  leave  room  for  Gustavus,  I  must  close, 
by  subscribing  myself. 

Your  very  affectionate  husband, 

G.  F.  DAVIS. 

Mrs.  Davis,  Preston,  Conn.     (Free.) 

Dear  Mother  : 

I  take  my  pen  in  hand  and  inform  you  that 
I  am  well,  and  I  like  my  boarding  place.  William 
is  well  and  he  likes  his  place,  too.  We  are  going 
to  Sabbath-school. 

Give  my  love  to  Sarah  and  Maria. 
Your  affectionate  son, 

GUSTAVUS  F.  DAVIS,  Jr. 

NOBLEBOROUGH,     (MaINE,) 

i8o  miles  from  South  Reading, 

Jan.  9,  1828. 
Dearest  of  earthly  friends : 

Agreeably  to  promise,  I   now  sit  down   to  write 

you    a  few    lines.      You    have    doubtless    seen    my 


letter  to  B.  Y.,  Esq.,  and  thus  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  my  tour  to  Portland.  My  visit 
there  was  very  agreeable 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  some  one  to  visit  this  region  on  this 
errand,  but  feel  quite  inadequate  to  the  task.  I 
have  to  answer  many  objections  (to  Missions). 
This  day  I  was  asked  the  sober  question,  whether 
$2,000  had  lately  been  lost  by  the  Board  in 
gambling ! 

My  key,  I  suppose  you  found,  I  had  left.  I 
procured  one  of  Eliza,  but  yesterday  lost  that!  I 
am  apt  to  lose,  and  if  I  am  not  finally  lost  myself, 
it    will    be   a   wonder   of   grace. 

Embrace    my    children    in    my    name.     Give    my 

love    to    Laura    and    all.       I    am    in   good    health. 

Write  me  three  times  and   urge    B.   Y.   to   do  the 

same. 

Yours  entirely, 

G.  F.  DAVIS. 

P.  S.  Tell  little  Sarah,  Elizabeth  (or  Mary, 
I    forget    which)    is    as    fat    as    ever. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNAL. 

'•Addison,  Me.,  Jan.  27,  1828. 

"  This  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  When 
I  found  myself  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  midst  of  those 
with  whom  (so  many  years  before)  I  had  been 
acquainted,  and  to  whom  my  sinful  course  was 
known,  such  an  association  of  ideas  crowded  upon 
my  mind  as  beggars  description.  I  actually 
trembled.  I  was,  however,  enabled  to  go  through 
the  services  with  tolerable  comfort.  A  large  con- 
course were  gathered,  many  of  whom,  it  was 
judged,  were  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  curiosity, 
rather  than  by  higher  motives.  I  never  addressed 
a  congregation  more  apparently  eager  to  catch 
every   word    and    every   gesture." 

"  Monday,  28th.  Holmes  Nash,  Esq.,  conveyed 
me  to  Jonesborough,  where  I  dined.  Having  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  once  more  the  farm,  on 
which  I  once  lived  four  years  with  my  parents, 
I  obtained  a  conductor,  and  set  out  after  dinner 
for   that    purpose. 

"We  could  ride  but  half  of  the  way,  and  there- 
fore left  our  horse  and  sleigh  within  three  miles 
of    the    farm,    and    walked    the    remaining    distance. 


My  feelings,  on  beholding  the  -ruins  of  the  house, 
which  eighteen  years  before  I  saw  in  flames,  the 
store  and  barn  in  almost  as  ruinous  a  condition; 
the  fences,  which  used  to  enclose  beautiful  and 
productive  fields,  all  prostrated;  and  especially 
the  little  grave-yard,  in  which  my  grandfather 
(Ayres)  and  uncle  (Gustavus  Fellowes,  Jr.)  lie 
deposited,  nearly  filled  with  shrubbery,  can  more 
easily    be    imagined    than    described. 

"The  recollection  of  youthful  days  and  youthful 
scenes,  the  death  of  my  dear  mother,  the  scattered 
situation  of  the  family  since  her  decease,  and  a 
variety  of  other  meditations,  crowded  upon  my 
mind.  I  gave  vent  to  my  feelings  by  weeping 
aloud." 

"  Returned  to  Jonesborough  Falls,  I  preached 
in  the  evening  to  a  goodly  number  of  my  former 
associates    in    a   school-house." 

"  Tuesday,  29.  Hearing  of  a  cousin,  by  the 
name  of  Sarah  Fellowes,  the  only  child  of  my 
Uncle  Gustavus,  whose  grave  I  saw  yesterday,  I 
started  to  visit  her.  We  went  on  foot  over  logs 
and  stumps,  until  we  arrived  in  safety  at  her  home. 
Returned    to    Jonesborough." 


"March  i,  1828.  South  Reading.  An  old 
gentleman  having  offered  to  give  me  a  load  of 
wood,  if  I  would  cut  it,  I  spent  the  greater  part 
of   the    day    in    the    woods    with    him." 

"  Apr,  30th.  Cut  wood  for  a  poor  sister  in 
the  Church,  to  whom  an  old  gentleman  had 
promised  a  load,  on  condition  that  the  minister 
would   cut    it    in    the    woods." 

"  Apr.  8th.  On  this  day  several  gentlemen 
from  the  neighboring  towns  held  a  convention 
to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  of  establishing 
an  Academy  in  this  place.  The  result  was  a 
unanimous  vote  to  open  such  an  institution  on 
the  first  of  May,  and  I  was  appointed  chairman 
of   a   committee    to    procure    a   preceptor." 

"Apr.  II,  1828.  Received  the  news  of  my 
grandmother    Sarah    Fellowes'  death." 

"12th.  Went  to  Boston,  and  attended  the 
funeral  of  our  grandmother.  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont, 
the   minister   of    Hollis    St.    Church,    officiated." 

"  14th.  Went  to  Boston  and  took  from  the 
Probate  Ofifice  a  letter  of  administration  on  my 
grandmother's   estate." 

"21st.  The  appraisal  was  taken,  for  the  settle- 
ment  of   the   estate." 
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"  May  I  St.  Spent  the  day  in  looking  over 
the    papers    left    by    my   grandmother." 

"  2 2d.  Went  to  Boston,  and  sold  the  (personal) 
effects    of    Mrs.    Fellowes." 

"July  17th.  Went  to  Salem,  in  quest  of  my 
cousin,  Sarah  Fellowes,  who,  I  heard,  had  arrived 
from  Jonesborough.  Being  informed  she  had 
gone  to  Boston,  I  rode  to  Charlestown,  and  hailing 
the  stage  found  her  on  board ;  took  her  out  and 
conveyed    her    to    my    own    house." 

"  30th.  Went  to  Nahant  with  Mrs.  Davis  and 
the  children,  to  bathe  in  the  salt  water." 

"Feb.  17,  1829.  I  have  been  very  much  tried  in 
my  mind  of  late,  in  consequence  of  a  growing 
excitement  among  my  people  on  the  subject  of 
Masonry.  The  opposition  to  it  is  great.  I  have 
told  the  Church  that  I  would  pledge  myself  to 
withdraw  from  any  further  connection  with  the 
institution.  But  several  members  are  not  satisfied 
with  this.  They  wish  me  to  denounce  the  insti- 
tution, in  toto,  and  violate  my  Masonic  obligations, 
by  divulging  what  I  know  of  it.  This  I  cannot 
do.  The  discussion  greatly  depresses  my  spirits 
and    paralyzes    my    efforts ;   and    as    the    excitement 
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absorbs  the  attention  of  the  people  to  a  great 
extent,  I  am  prevented  from  going  on  with  my 
work,  and  almost  resolve  to  take  up  my  connection 
with  the  Church  and  society." 

"March  31st.  My  trials  still  continue,  in  some 
measure,  owing  to  the  excitement  on  the  subject 
of  Masonry.  A  few  of  my  best  friends  are 
apparently  alienated  in  affection  ;  and  this  is 
galling,    exceedingly    galling,    to    my    mind." 

"April  23,  1829.  Started  for  Hartford  (to  assist 
Father    Bentley    in    a    revival)." 

"  24th.  Arrived  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  Put 
up  at  Dea.  Gilbert's.  Rev.  Wm.  Bentley  soon 
called  on  me,  and  welcomed  me  to  a  participation 
in  his  numerous  labors." 

"  30th.  Spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
visiting  '  from  house  to  house '  and  conversing 
freely  with  the  people  upon  religious  subjects. 
In  the  evening  preached  from  Rev.  5:  12,  'Worthy 
is    the    Lamb.' 

"May  9,  1829.  Received  a  unanimous  call 
from  the  Baptist  Church  and  Society  of  Hartford, 
Conn." 

"  19th.  My  desire  is  to  do  the  will  of  God  in 
the    answer    I    shall   give." 
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"June  7th.  This  day  at  Hartford.  I  gave  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  call." 

"July  I,  1829.  Preached  at  South  Reading. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  my  stated  ministry.  I  wept, 
the  people  wept ;  we  parted  in  tears.  They  were 
the    tears    of    undissembled   friendship." 

"  8th.     Took  the  stage  for  Worcester." 

"9th.     Pursued  our  journey  for  Hartford." 


CALL  TO  HARTFORD.     REVIVAL.     CITY  PASTORS.    JOURNEYS. 

1829-36.  When  Mr.  Davis  was  called  to  Hart- 
ford, the  Baptist  Church  was  situated  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  Market  and  Temple  streets. 
It  was  a  large  frame  building,  destitute  of  any 
special  ornament.  It  still  stands,  opposite  the 
City  Hall,  and  is  used  for  a  sash  and  blind  factory. 
The  enterprising  young  pastor  immediately  took 
steps  to  secure  a  new  Church  and  a  more  eligible 
situation.  Hartford  was  then  a  small  town,  situated, 
as  the  old  geographies  had  it,  "  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation."  By  the 
census  of  1830  the  population  was  7,074.  Main 
street  was  then,  as  now,  the  principal  avenue ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  population  was  between  it 
and    the    river. 

*  A  lot  was  secured  on  this  street  and  the  new 
building  was  completed  in  1831,  two  years  after 
Mr.  Davis  became  pastor.     It  was  on  ground   now 
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occupied  by  Cheney's  block,  a  plain  brick  structure, 
afterwards  long  known  as  "  Truro  Hall."  Here 
the  Church  found  a  central  location,  a  pleasant 
audience-room,  and  access  to  the  public.  It  was, 
during  his  ministry,  a  favorite  resort  of  strangers 
and  the  unattached  population,  especially  on 
Sabbath  evenings.  The  choir  was  large  and  was 
supported  by  a  bass  viol,  a  violoncello,  and  a  flute. 

Mr.  Davis  was  very  fond  of  music  and  appreciated 
its  importance  in  the  public  service.  Moreover, 
he  was  felicitous  in  the  choice  of  subjects  suggested 
by  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  was  very  likely  to 
allude  to  any  political  or  social  excitement.  The 
State  officers  often  attended  when  in  town.  The 
pastor  was  repeatedly  asked  to  serve  as  chaplain 
of  the  legislature  or  of  the  courts,  and  always 
made  it  a  point  to  know  the  public  men,  and 
exert  among  them  all  the  influence  in  his  power. 
Thus  the  congregation  grew  and  the  new  Church 
was  ordinarily  well-filled  at  the  three  Sabbath 
services.  Distinguished  clergymen  passing  through 
the  city  were  invited  to  the  pulpit,  and  frequent 
exchanges  with  the  city  pastors  enabled  the 
audience    to     hear   the     best     preachers    of     other 
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denominations.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  in  this 
connection  an  exchange  with  "  Rev.  Mr.  Bushnell 
of  the  North  Church,"  and  several  with  Dr.  Hawes. 
Mr.  Davis  appears  to  have  had  a  high  and  well- 
earned  popularity  as  a  preacher  and  his  services 
were  often  in  requisition.  Thus,  he  preached 
before  the  "Female  Beneficent  Society"  in  1829, 
in  the  Center  Church,  and  afterwards  for  the 
"  Hartford  Orphan  Asylum."  By  the  records  of 
the  latter  institution  it  appears  that  "in  1835 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Davis  preached  in  behalf  of  the 
society  in  the  Center  Church,  and  a  collection 
of  ^123.61  was  taken."  These  two  societies  were 
afterwards  united  to  form  the  present  corporation 
of  the  Hartford  Orphan  Asylum,  as  we  learn 
from    the    report   published    in    1879. 

"Oct.  18,  1829.  In  the  evening  I  preached 
before  the  Female  Beneficent  Society,  in  the 
Center  Church,  from  Matt.  10:  8,  'Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give.'  The  congregation 
was  large  and  listened  with  considerable  atten- 
tion. A  bat  flying  about  the  meeting-house, 
however,  for  a  part  of  the  time  diverted  the 
attention  in   some  measure.     Afterwards    I    learned 
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that  $97.00  and  three  gold  rings  were  contributed 
to    aid    the    society." 

From  the  latter  gifts,  it  appears  that  the 
preacher  had  quite  wrought  upon  the  sensibilities 
of  the  ladies,  in  spite  of  the  untoward  evolutions 
of  the  bat. 

"Nov.  ist.  Exchanged  with  Rev.  Mr.  Hawes 
in    the   forenoon." 

"  Feb.  23,  1830.  Gustavus  returned  from  the 
Academy   (at    S.    R.)    in    good    health." 

"April  I,  1830.  Removed  my  family  from 
Church  street  to  New  Main  street,  to  a  more 
commodious  house  and  less  rent.  Attended  a 
concert    of    the    Choral    Society    in    the    evening." 

"May  31,  1830.  At  11  o'clock  made  some 
remarks  on  the  foundation  of  the  new  meeting- 
house, and  deposited  the  leaden  box  containing 
the  names  of  former  pastors,  the  present  ofScers, 
building  committee,  etc.  Also  commended  the 
undertaking  to  God  in  a  short  prayer.  Made 
some  calls.  Attended  Lyceum  in  the  evening. 
The  number  of  attendants  was  greater  and  the 
debate  far  more  interesting  than  on  any  former 
occasion." 
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The  following  entry  is  too  characteristic  of 
both  men  to  be  omitted ;  it  apparently  refers 
to  a  scene  at  the  college  commencement  in 
August    of    this    year: 

"Walking,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  in 
procession  with  Rev.  Mr.  Hawes,  we  had  a 
disputation    on    close    communion." 

Neither  of  these  stout  champions  appears 
to  have  made  any  impression  on  the  other,  but 
they   continued    firm    friends,  nevertheless. 

LETTER  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Boston,  Monday,  Sept.  6,  1730. 
Good  morning,  my  dear  : 

Yesterday  I  preached,  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, in  Charlestown,  and  to  the  apparent  joy  of 
my  friends  in  that  place.  On  Wednesday  evening 
I  am  to  preach  at  Cambridgeport,  and  the  next 
day    attend    the    Newton    examination. 

I  hope  you  will  write  me  to-morrow  after  you 
receive  this,  and  have  your  letter  mailed  for 
Boston,  so  that  I  can  obtain  it  Wednesday,  on 
my  way  to  C,  if  it  arrive  in  season.  In  your 
communication,    say    what    you    think    to    be    the 


lowest  price  for  which  I  should  sell  our  estate, 
and  the  lowest  price  for  my  two  shares  in  the 
S.    R.    Academy. 

Mr.  S.  says  he  was  proud  of  Gustavus  as  a 
scholar,  and  he  wishes  to  have  the  tuition  of 
him.  William  would  like  to  stay  one  quarter. 
By  the  way,  he  is  well  and  a  good  boy.  I  have 
purchased  some  cheap  but  stout  broadcloth,  to 
make  him  some  pantaloons.  We  shall  make 
them  at  S.  R.  Though  W.  makes  as  little 
trouble  as  any  lad,  yet  I  can  see,  by  a  little, 
what  a  good  deal  means,  and  do  not  wonder  that 
you    desired    to    return. 

"  Give  my  love  to  the  children,  to  Sarah,  and  all 
who  inquire 

"  P.  S.  James  thought  he  should  send  for  Gus- 
tavus.     Has  he  ?  G.  F.  D." 

"  Hartford,  Nov.  lo,  1830.  A  convention  of 
teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  was  holden 
in  the  city  to-day.  Dr.  Humphreys  of  Amherst 
College  delivered  the  introductory  lecture.  At 
2  o'clock  p.  M.,  I  addressed  the  convention  in  a 
lecture  on  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers 
in    the   common    schools." 


"nth.  Abigail  Eliza  Davis,  my  fifth  child  and 
second   daughter,  was    born." 

"Dec.   1 2th.     Exchanged  with  Dr.  Hawes." 

"  30th.  Had  a  large  donation  party  of  the  mar- 
ried people  of   my  congregation." 

"31st.  Had  a  large  party  of  the  young  people 
of  the  congregation  and  received  a  second  benefit." 

"Jan.  I,  1831.  Was  devoted,  by  special  resolution 
of  the  Hartford  Association,  to  prayer  for  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  spent  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon  in  seasons  of  prayer;  the  evening 
in  Church  conference.  But  little  feeling  was 
apparent,    in    pastor   or   people." 

"  5th.  The  children  visited  me  and  brought  their 
little  free-will  offerings." 

In  1 83 1  a  revival  of  unusual  power  began  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  and  continued  for 
several  months.  The  Hartford  churches  felt  its 
benign  influence,  and  received  a  large  number  of 
accessions.  Mr.  Davis  entered  into  this  revival 
with  his  customary  ardor.  We  find  constant 
allusions  to  it  in  his  journal.  Great  was  his 
joy  to  see  his  Church  awakened  with  the  rest. 
He  received  a  large  number  of  converts  as  the 
result   of    the    year's    labors. 
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"Feb.  23,  1 83 1.  There  are  now  some  pleasing 
indications  of  a  revival  in  the  Congregational 
Societies  in  this  city.  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
like  some  that  have  heretofore  appeared  among 
us,  'as  the  morning  cloud  and  early  dew.'  Some 
of  our  members  seem  again  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  arising  and  trimming  their  lamps.  Oh,  when 
will  God  in  mercy  visit  the  people  of  my  charge  ? 
'  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  ! '  " 

"March  2d.  In  the  morning,  attended  the  Union 
Conference  of  the  Congregationalists  at  the  South 
Church,  and  took  part  in  the  services,  by  the 
affectionate  request  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  Lindsley. 
It  was  a  solemn  and  powerful  meeting.  In  the 
afternoon,  visited  my  people  from  house  to  house, 
and  found  it  easy  to  converse  with  sinners." 

"  4th.  The  Lord  is  evidently  pouring  out  his 
spirit  upon  Hartford.  Hundreds  flock  to  the 
morning  prayer-meeting  every  day,  at  one-quarter- 
past  six  o'clock.  Several  are  inquiring :  '  What 
must  we  do  .'^ '  A  goodly  number  have  already 
obtained  hope  in  Christ  in  the  different  congrega- 
tions ;  the  interest  is  evidently  increasing  in  our 
society.  I  feel  more  and  more  encouraged  every 
day." 
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"  Sunday,  6th.  Preached  at  home,  '  He  hath 
put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth.'  In  making  an  appH- 
cation  to  the  choir,  my  heart  was  drawn  out  to 
them,  and    they  seemed  deeply  affected. 

"  In  the  evening,  I  had,  among  other  privileges, 
that  of  seeing  six  of  the  singers,  whom  I  had 
addressed,  prostrate  on  their  knees  in  the  vestry. 
God    be   praised,   for   his    goodness !  " 

"  Apr.  5th.  I  feel  much  exhausted  and  have 
the  symptoms  of  weakness  of  lungs,  from  which 
I  suffered  so  much  at  South  Reading  in  1820. 
Oh,  Lord,  strengthen  me  to  do  or  to  suffer  all 
thy  will !  " 

"  Mr.  Storrs  of  Braintree,  a  Congregational 
minister,  preached  for  me  in  the  evening.  The 
house  was  thronged,  the  sermon  solemn,  and  the 
people  very  attentive," 

"  May  25,  1 83 1.  Early  prayer-meeting.  In  the 
evening,  I  delivered  a  sermon  on  Temperance. 
The  Governor,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
many  members  of  the  General  Assembly  were 
present.     The  house  was  thronged." 

"June  14th.  Early  prayer-meeting.  Opened  the 
session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  by  prayer." 
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"July  6th.  The  news  of  the  death  of  ex-President 
Monroe  reached  this  city  to-day,  and  the  solemn 
tolling  of  the  bells  just  at  sun-setting  gave  an 
air  of  solemnity  to  the  services  of  the  evening. 
The  death  of  this  great  man  on  the  birthday  of 
American  Independence,  the  same  day  on  which 
Jefferson  and  Adams  expired,  furnishes  a  most 
remarkable  coincidence." 

"  25th.  Took  the  stage  and  rode  to  Hebron. 
Called  on  Gov.  Peters.  My  object  was  to  purchase 
the  old  Episcopal  Church.  His  excellency  received 
me  very  politely." 

"Sept.  10,  1831.  New  Bedford.  Population 
about  10,000.  The  Baptists  are  without  a  pastor. 
They  would  like  to  obtain  me,  but  I  could  not 
for  a  moment  listen  to  a  suggestion  in  reference 
to  a  removal  from  Hartford." 

"  12th.  Rode  to  Boston.  As  we  passed  over 
Boston  Neck  we  met  a  splendid  military  and 
civic  procession  escorting  two  military  standards, 
procured  by  subscription  of  the  young  men,  at 
an  expense  of  ^800,  for  the  Poles,  now  contending 
for    liberty." 
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"Feb.  22,  1832.  The  centennial  birth-day  of 
George  Washington  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  the  roar  of  cannon.  I  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  study.  In  the  afternoon, 
however,  I  attended  for  an  hour  or  two  the  ser- 
vices at  College  chapel  in  commemoration  of  him 
whose  name  the  College  bears.  The  members 
of  WasJiingtoii  (now  Trinity)  College,  who  took 
a  part  in  these  services,  did  justice  to  the  subject, 
and    reflected    honor   upon    their   alma  mater." 

In  the  spring  of  1832  Mr.  Davis  and  his  wife 
attended  the  Triennial  Convention  of  their 
denomination  in  New  York,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  Assistant  Secretary.  After  this  body 
adjourned,  he  made  what  was  then  a  long  and 
difflcult  journey  as  far  west  as  Niagara  Falls,  to 
observe  the  country  and  visit  his  relatives,  the 
Ayres.  This  journey  was  made  by  steamboat 
to  Albany,  and  by  packet  on  the  Erie  Canal  for 
most  of  the  remaining  distance.  His  account  is 
worth  transcribing,  as  illustrative  of  a  mode  of 
travel    now  entirely  obsolete. 

"May  9,   1832.     We  arrived  at   Rochester  about 
4  o'clock,  p.  M.     This  is  a  place,  which  for  rapidity 
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of  growth  has  perhaps  scarce  a  rival  in  the  United 
States.  We  visited  the  Genesee  Falls, — a  grand 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  nature.  The  water 
falls  more  than  ninety  feet,  and  a  beautiful  rainbow 
is  formed  in  the  spray.  Here  we  saw  the  spot 
from  which  Sam.  Patch  took  his  fatal  leap." 

"  May  loth.  We  reached  Holly  about  6  a.  m., 
where  I  found  my  stepifather,  Mr.  Adin  Ayres. 
Overpowered  by  the  associations  which  this  unex- 
pected interview  produced,  it  was  several  minutes 
before    he    could   call    my    name 

"  At  2  o'clock  p.  M.,  we  again  took  the  packet 
for  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  We  passed  by  Albion, 
Medina,  and  Lockport.  It  was  amusing  to  find 
'  ports '  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea.  At  Lock- 
port  the  canal  ascends  by  five  successive  locks. 
There  are  ten  locks  at  this  place,  so  that  boats 
may  descend  by  one  set,  while  others  ascend  by 
the  other  set.  Each  lock  is  twelve  feet ;  so  that 
you  rise  sixty  feet  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 
These  locks  furnish  a  noble  specimen  of  the. 
ingenuity,  art,  and  enterprise  of  man.  Lighted 
by  lamps,  there  is  much  sublimity  attending  the 
passage  through    them    by  night.     I    arose    at    half- 
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past  twelve  to  enjoy  the  scene,  and  was  amply 
repaid    for    the    sacrifice    of    an    hour's    rest." 

"Friday,  iith.  Arrived  at  Tonawanda,  twelve 
miles  east  of  Buffalo,  at  break  of  day,  and  from 
thence  took  the  stage  for  Niagara.  We  soon  went 
over  to  Goat  Island,  descended  the  winding  steps 
to  the  shore  and  then  gazed  upon  the  mighty 
cataract.  The  appearance  of  the  rocks,  hanging 
over  our  heads  in  broken  wildness,  produced, 
especially  in  the  mind  of  my  companion,  some 
degree  of  terror.  Having  dined,  we  crossed  in  a 
boat    to    the    Canada   shore." 

After  further  adventures  of  a  similar  character, 
they  returned  to  Hartford  and  resumed  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  parish.  In  June,  Mr.  Davis  was 
appointed  a  general  agent  to  raise  $10,000  for  an 
institution  at  Suffield,  of  which  he  afterwards 
became  Trustee. 

"July  5th.  Commenced  a  walk  to  New  Haven, 
in  hope  of  being  overtaken  by  some  stage,  or 
.finding  some  conveyance  on  the  road.  After 
walking  about  eight  miles,  I  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  wagon ;  but  we  had  rode  but  little  more  than 
a  mile,  when  the  horse  from  some  unknown  cause 
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took  fright,  threw  us  into  the  gutter  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  dashed  the  wagon  into  many 
pieces. 

"  I  felt  to  bless  God  that  I  had  sustained  no 
injury  and  that  the  lad  who  drove  us  was  but 
slightly  bruised.  I  resumed  my  walk  and  reached 
New  Haven,  after  traveling  on  foot  nearly  twelve 
miles,  about  3  o'clock." 

"Sept.  27th.  Attended  commencement  of 
Washington  College  in  the  new  office  of  Trustee." 

"  28th.  Met  with  Gov.  Peters  and  Bp.  Brownell 
on  a  committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a  Medical  Department  in  connection 
with  the  College.  After  some  conversation, 
adjourned  to  meet  at    the   Bishop's  on   Thursday." 

"Oct.  12th.  Repeated  my  lecture  on  'Courtesy' 
before  the  Goodrich  Association.     Full  attendance." 

"Dec.  31st.  Spent  the  forenoon  in  preparing 
for  a  journey.  At  12  o'clock  took  stage  for 
Philadelphia;    reached    New    Haven    at    6    p.    m." 

"Jan.  I,  1833.  Took  the  boat  at  an  early 
hour  for  New  York,  where  we  arrived  at  half 
past  3  o'clock  p.  M.  Reached  Philadelphia  at 
3    p.   M.   the    next   day." 


After  attending  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Tract  Society,  and  visiting  the  various  objects 
of  interest  in  the  city,  including  West's  celebrated 
painting  of  "  Christ  healing  the  sick,"  Mr.  Davis 
concluded  to  go  on  to  Washington  in  company 
with  some  friends,  who  had  kindly  volunteered 
to  pay  his  expenses.  We  give  the  journal  of 
this  trip  with  some  fullness,  as  it  introduces 
several    noted    men    of    the    time, 

"Jan.  5,  1833.  Embarked  in  the  steamboat 
for  Baltimore.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  day. 
From  New  Castle  we  took  the  railroad  to 
Frenchtown  and  were  only  an  hour  in  going 
about  seventeen  miles.  Again  embarked  in  the 
Carroll.  Arrived  at  Baltimore  about  5  p.  m. 
Immediately  took  stage  for  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  we  arrived  at  quarter  past  twelve  midnight. 
This  last  ride  was  very  tedious  on  account  of 
the    oppressive    heat." 

"  7th.  Visited  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  our  privilege  to  listen,  for  an  hour  and 
three-quarters,  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Glay,  the 
celebrated  orator  from  Kentucky,  and  late  opposi- 
tion candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  was  truly 
eloquent. 


"By  the  politeness  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  brethren  Day,  Roberts, 
and  myself  were  introduced  to  his  excellency, 
Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  received  us  with  graceful  dignity  and  cordi- 
ality. His  health  and  spirits  were  apparently 
good  As  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  I  remarked  to  him  that  the 
return  of  the  day  must  awaken  in  his  bosom 
many  associations ;  to  which  he  replied,  '  Yes, 
and  the  weather  in  the  morning  was  as  unpleas- 
ant as  it  is  this  morning.  This  was  the  reason 
why  the  battle  was  deferred  to  so  late  in  the 
day,  but  it  was  a  pleasant  evening'  Some  refer- 
ence was  had,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
to  the  nullification  at  the  South.  With  great 
animation  he  replied,  'We  will  not  suffer  our 
national  flag  to  be  insulted  by  foreigners ;  nor 
will  we  permit  it  to  be  done  by  anybody  else. 
Providence  has  always  been  very  kind  to  us, 
and  I  believe  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  The 
Union    is    not    now    to    be    dissolved.' 

"We  were  all  pleased  with  the  dignified 
urbanity,    intelligence,     and     unaffected     simplicity 
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of     manner,    which    we    discovered     in    the     chief 
magistrate  of  the  Union. 

"  From  the  President's  house,  we  visited  the 
offices  of  the  different  departments.  In  the 
Naval  Department  we  saw  the  models  of  our 
ships  of  war,  the  flags  taken  from  foreign  powers 
as  the  trophies  of  victory,  etc.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  among  the  things  which  we  were 
permitted  to  examine,  the  following  were  the 
most  interesting:  the  original  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  commission  given  to  Wash- 
ington, the  flag  taken  from  the  Hessians  at  the 
battle  of  Trenton,  original  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  the  snuffbox  of  gold  set  in  pearls  given 
to  John  Q.  Adams  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  cost 
$3,000,  some  national  seals,  and  several  swords 
given    to  some   of   our   naval    officers. 

"We  spent  a  few  minutes  in  the  Pension 
Office,  and  a  few  more  in  the  Patent  Office. 
While  seeing,  in  the  latter,  many  thousand  speci- 
mens of  ingenuity  and  inventive  powers  of  our 
countrymen,  the  models  of  whose  works  were 
here  exhibited  in  beautiful  arrangement,  one  can 
hardly    avoid     the     recollection    of    the     result     of 
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Solomon's  investigation:  'God  made  man  upright; 
but   he   hath    sought    out   many  inventio7is' " 

"June  6,  1833.  The  Legislature  adjourned. 
Received  $16.50  for  services  as  one  of  the 
chaplains." 

On  a  previous  occasion  he  had  received  $50 
for  acting  as  sole  chaplain  of  both  houses  during 
the  session ;  a  service  for  which  $600  •  is  now 
paid.      The    times    have    changed    in    Connecticut, 

"  July  29th.  In  company  with  Mrs.  Davis, 
Sarah,  Isaac,  and  Eliza,  embarked  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  Waterwitch  for  Saybrook.  We  arrived 
about  1 1  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  we  again 
embarked  in  the  Little  Belt  for  Long  Island. 
The   sail   was    pleasant." 

"30th.  Spent  the  day  on  the  Island.  The 
accommodations  were  good,  the  scenery  charm- 
ing, and  the  sea  air  delightful  and  salubrious. 
We  bathed  in  the  salt-sea,  walked  upon  the 
shore,  and,  on  the  whole,  spent  the  day  very 
pleasantly." 

"Aug.  I,  1833.  Leaving  my  family,  I  took  the 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  for  Hartford.  Arrived 
about     10    A.    M.,    in    season    to    join    the    college 
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procession  and  attend  commencement.  Dined 
with   the    corporation    at    the    U.    S.    Hotel." 

The  year  1834  opened  with  some  indications 
of   renewed    interest    among   the    people. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  the  Church 
increased  his  salary  by  ^200,  on  a  hint  from  him 
that  a  failure  to  do  so  would  occasion  his  resig- 
nation. 

In  May  he  attended  the  anniversaries  in  New 
York, — which  at  that  time  aroused  much  enthusiasm, 
— of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  Peace  Society, 
Tract  Society,  and  the  Bible  Society.  Of  these 
anniversaries  he  wrote  an  account  for  the  Christian 
Secretary,    over   the    signature    Daleth. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  him  to  accept  the 
agency  of  the  General  Baptist  Tract  Society,  but 
declined.  It  seems  he  did  not  altogether  escape 
criticism,  more  than  other  ministers,  as  appears  by 
the   following    entry : 

"July  7th.  I  feel  tried  on  account  of  some 
fault  found  with  me  for  doing  what  I  believed 
to  be  right.  If  a  man  does  anything,  he  is  blamed 
for  doing  it  in  an  improper  manner;  if  he  does 
nothing,  he  is   set  down  for  a  drone.     I   hope  the 
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rebuke  I  have  received  will  do  me  good.  I  see 
so  much  that  is  wrong  in  myself  that  no  complaint 
seems  to  be  really  unmerited." 

"  loth.  Took  the  boat  for  Middletown.  The 
object  of  my  visit  was,  as  one  of  the  committee, 
to  examine  the  classes  in  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity." 

"  17th.  Prepared  for  the  press  the  report  of 
the  committee  in  relation  to  the  late  examination." 

"21st.  I  sometimes  think  I  have  done  my  work 
in  this  city,  and  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  remove 
to  some  other  field  of  labor.  I  shall,  however, 
watch  the  leadings  of  Providence,  and  trust  in 
God    to   give    me    direction." 

The  two  following  letters  belong  to  this  period : 

Hartford,  Aug.  11,  1834 
My  dear  Abigail: 

Agreeably  to  promise,  I  write  you  this  morning. 
We  have  all  been  well  since  you  left,  and  I  enjoy 
myself  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  my  loneli- 
ness. I  love  you,  and  the  dear  children  are  happy 
and  making  others  happy ;  and  this  reconciles  me 
to    my    present    lot. 

My  invitations  have  been  in  sufficient  abundance 
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to  furnish  me  with  all  the  meals  I  have  needed, 
without  solicitation  on  my  part;  and  two  or  three 
have  said,  "  Come  here  always,  when  you  have  no 
other   invitation." 

This  morning,  I  wished  you  could  take  a  walk 
among  your  flowers.  I  fear,  if  warm  weather  lasts, 
and  dry,  they  will  not  look  so  gay  on  your  return. 
They  never  did  appear  so  beautiful  as  this  morn- 
ing. They  are  astonishingly  abundant  and  hand- 
some. 

P.  S.  I  shall  be  ready  to  welcome  you  as  soon 
as  you  can  conveniently  come  home ;  but  so  long 
as  you  can  enjoy  yourself  in  visiting,  I  will 
patiently  endure  your  absence.  Shall  expect  a 
letter   stating   the   time  when    I  may  look  for  you. 

Boston,  Sept.  i6,  1834. 
My  very  dear  Abigail: 

Yours  of  the  nth,  through  some  unaccountable 
delay,  did  not  reach  me  until  yesterday  morning. 
.  .  .  .  The  meeting  was  more  thronged  at 
S.  R.  last  Sabbath  than  at  any  previous  visit. 
My  feelings  were  so  excited  by  the  eager  attention 
of   the   people,  that    I    preached  fifty-five   minutes ! 

The  people  have  become  sick  of  Anti-Masonry, 
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and  have  now  taken  hold  of  Anti-Slavery  in  good 
earnest.  They  must,  you  know,  be  Anti-Something, 
and  in  their  present  Anti-ism,  I  can  cheerfully 
unite.  This  pleases  them.  They  were  highly 
gratified  to  find  that  I  was  president  of  a  similar 
association  in  Hartford.  I  am  to  make  a  speech, 
on  the  subject,  on  my  way  to  Lowell  next  week. 
William,  I  have  left  at  S.  R.  He  is  in  his  ele- 
ment. He  says  Dea.  Stowell  keeps  looking  at  his 
boots,  and  hopes  he  will  give  him  a  new  pair. 
Take  pattern  by  my  long  letter.  Don't  forget  to 
write  by  Monday  evening's  mail.  Kiss  Isaac  and 
Eliza  five  times  each,  for  yours  affectionately, 

G.   F.  DAVIS. 

Meanwhile  he  had  purchased  a  house  on  Village 
street,  just  north  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  Church,  which 
afforded  him  a  pleasant  home  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Overtures  were  made  to  him  repeatedly 
to  remove  to  other  fields, — to  New  Bedford,  Lowell, 
Buffalo,  and  Cincinnati, — but  were  refused  at  once, 
as  Hartford  afforded  him  an  abundant  field  of 
labor,  although  he  had  occasional  days  of  depres- 
sion, when  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  remove.  His 
oldest  daughter  Sarah  Fellowes  died  Nov.  4,   1834, 
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at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  the  intense  grief  of  her 
father.  His  feelings  were  somewhat  alleviated  by 
preparing  a  memoir  of  the  little  girl,  which  was 
intended  for  edification  of  the  Sunday-school. 
This  memoir  called  forth  a  letter  and  poem  from 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
original    handwriting. 

But  in  spite  of  bereavement  and  grief,  life  must 
go  on  as  usual,  and  amidst  heartfelt  expressions 
of  sorrow,  the  journal  continues  its  record  of  other 
events : 

"Jan'y  i,  1835.  Church  Fast.  The  South  Bap- 
tist Church  united  with  us  in  the  observance  of 
it.       It   was    a   solemn   day." 

"  Feb.  3d.  Forenoon  attending  to  Sarah's  like- 
ness ;  the  afternoon  receiving  company.  One 
inquirer  called  on   me   in  the  evening." 

"March  25th.  Went  to  West  Hartford  and 
attended  the  dedication  of  a  new  Congregational 
meeting-house.  Dr.  Perkins,  senior  pastor  of  the 
Church,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  64th 
of  his  pastoral  relation  with  the  Church  in  that 
place,  preached  the  sermon.  Dined  with  the 
ministers." 
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"Sept.  loth.  Rode  to  Monte  Video  and  ascended 
Wadsworth's  Tower.  The  view  is  commanding. 
Our  English  brethren  were  highly  delighted  with 
the    extensive    prospect." 

"  Dec.  2oth.  Preached  at  home  in  the  afternoon, 
from  Isa.  59:  17,  'And  was  clad  with  zeal  as  a 
cloak'  I  had  just  received  the  present  of  a  cloak 
from  several  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
took  this  opportunity  to  preach  on  Christian  zeal 
with    which    I  desired  to    be    clad." 

The  cloak  was  ample  in  its  dimensions,  and 
of  dark  blue  broad-cloth.  A  part  of  it  is  still  pre 
served ;  the  rest  was  long  since  cut  up  into  jackets 
and  trousers  for  the  boys.  Mr.  Davis  delighted 
to  swing  its  protecting  folds  around  him,  and  walk 
down  the  street  to  the  post-office.  But  alas  for 
human  dignity !  The  cloak  caught  one  day  in 
a  nail  on  the  State  House  fence  and  was  sadly 
rent.  We  may  as  well,  also,  state  the  fact  here, 
that  in  summer  he  wore  a  flowing  silk  robe  in 
the  pulpit,  which  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  children,  as  he  marched  down  the  aisle,  with 
all  the  authority  of  an  ambassador  of  heaven.  The 
ministry  has  lost  something  of  impressiveness  by 
discarding,   the    gown. 
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'  "Oct.  i8th.  In  the  evening  preached  at  the 
Center  Church  in  behalf  of  the  Hartford  Orphan 
Asylum,  from  Mar.  14:  7,  'For  the  poor  ye  have 
with  you  always.'  The  house  was  thronged,  but 
a  severe  cold  and  hoarseness  deprived  me  of  the 
liberty  and  pleasure,  which  I  had  anticipated  in 
vindicating  the  claims  of   these  orphan  boys." 

"  Jan'y  10,  1836.  In  the  evening  gave  an  address 
in  the  Center  Church  before  the  Connecticut 
Branch  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  Several 
other  addresses  were  made,  and  the  sum  of  ^500, 
subscribed  to  aid  in  foreign  distribution." 

"  Monday,  iSth.  My  spirits  are  depressed  this 
morning.  This  depression  is  occasioned  partly  by 
the  state  of  my  own  mind  and  partly  by  the  state 
of  the  people.  I  find  myself  far  too  indolent, 
and  see  but  little  prospect  of  success.  O  my 
leanness  !   my   leanness  ! 

"  The  Church  is  in  a  lamentable  state  of  declension. 
Few  feel  any  apparent  interest  in  the  cause  of 
God,  and  several  are  grossly  irregular  in  their 
conduct.  On  the  day  of  our  fasting  and  prayer 
(the  first  day  of  the  year)  six  members,  in  company 
with  several  others  went   to  Westfield  for  a  sleigh- 
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ride,  and  closed  the  frolic  with  fiddling  and  dancing. 
A  committee  was  appointed  on  Friday  evening 
to  call  on  them ;  but  I  learn  they  refuse  to  make 
confession,  and  they  will  probably  be  excluded. 
We  are  on  the  road  to  ruin,  and  shall  probably  be 
destroyed,  unless  God  have  mercy  upon  us !  " 

One  of  the  young  ladies  who  went  on  this 
wicked  sleigh-ride,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  a 
well-known  physician  of  the  city,  and  an  estimable 
Christian  lady.  With  the  rest  of  these  frolicsome 
sinners,  she  was  finally  brought  to  terms  and  con- 
fessed to  the  Church,  with  abundant  tears,  the 
sin    of   dancing  on    Fast    Day! 

"  Lord's  day,  1 3th.  Preached  at  home.  The 
meeting-house  caught  fire  in  the  morning,  and 
but  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  efforts  of  the  fire- 
men and  citizens,  it  would  have  been  entirely  con- 
sumed in  a  short  time.  The  flames  were  soon 
extinguished  and  at  1 1  o'clock,  we  assembled  in 
the  house  for  public  worship.  In  view  of  divine 
interposition,  I  preached  from  I  Sam.  7:  12, 
'  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us.'  " 

During  this  season,  he  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  cadets   at    West    Point.     Some    account    of   his 
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experiences  there  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  with  the  letters  written  from  that  place. 
We  close  this  chapter  with  a  letter  written  to  his 
wife  while  absent  on  a  visit  in  Boston,  one  month 
before  the  sickness  began  which  so  suddenly  and 
sadly  terminated  his  life.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
had  not  the  slightest  premonition  that  his  earthly 
career  was  near  the  end.  It  is  full  of  affectionate 
interest  in  his  family,  especially  the  baby  Sarah, 
born  July  12,  1835,  and  named  for  her  departed 
sister. 

Hartford,  July  18,  1836. 
My  better  half : 

I  begin  by  saying,  what  I  know  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear,  that  we  are  all  in  remarkably  good  health, 
and  that  the  children  have  behaved,  ever  since 
you  left,  unusually  well.  Our  girl,  too,  is  the  same 
"  good  and  faithful  servant,"  as  we  have  found  her 
to  be  from  the  first.  She  manages  the  children 
with  more  skill,  and  they  are  more  obedient  to 
her   than    I    expected. 

Two  things  have  occurred,  of  some  interest,  in 
your    absence. 

I.     I    have    succeeded    in    establishing   a    Bethel 
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for  Seamen.  A  large  flag,  the  cloth  of  which  was 
purchased  for  two  dollars,  and  the  making  given, 
on  Sabbath  morning  was  seen  floating  in  the  breeze, 
inviting  the  hardy  tars  and  others  to  devotion.  I 
went  down  and  preached  the  dedication  sermon, 
and  enjoyed  the  season  tolerably. 

2.  We  have  the  celebrated  painting  of  the 
temptation  and  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
These  (especially  the  expulsion)  are  the  most 
finished  works  of  art  I  ever  beheld.  Union  Hall, 
day  and  night,  is  quite  filled  with  admiring  beholders. 
The  pictures  are  in  a  state  of  imdity ;  but  are  as 
modest  as  possible  under  such  circumstances 

As  Mstml,  I  improved  this  exhibition  in  a 
sermon  on  Lord's  day,  p.  m.,  in  a  discourse  from 
Gen.  3 :  y,  d>,  and  had  the  subject  given  out. 
The  consequence  was  a  very  full  house.  The 
avails  of  Monday's  exhibition  are  to  be  given 
to    the    Orphan    Asylum. 

The  children  remember  you,  affectionately,  and 
also  the  "  little  diamond','  and  we  shall  all  be 
heartily   glad    to   welcome   you    home. 

May  God  be  your  kind  benefactor  and  guide, 
and    safely  return  you   and    the    beloved    little   one. 
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Tell     Sarah,    Dar-dar     loves     her.       Give     her    a 
dozen   kisses  for  me.      These,  added  to  your  own, 

will  be  enough.     Write  me  immediately 

P.  S.  Jane  begs  me  to  add  one  kiss  more 
for  little  Sis,  from  her,  and  to  say  that  the 
children  think  themselves  to  be  good  (very 
natural ! )  and  want  you  to  know  it.  She  says 
she    really  thinks    they    try   to    be.  D. 


VI. 

INTEREST    IN    EDUCATION.    SUFFIELD.    TRINITY    COLLEGE. 
WEST  POINT. 

As  we  have  seen,  Dr.  Davis  had  all  through 
his  life  quite  an  exceptional  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Having  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  a  university  course,  and  knowing 
by  experience  how  hard  it  was  to  do  without  it, 
he  determined  to  use  every  effort  to  confer  its 
benefits  upon  others.  This  accounts  for  his 
endeavor  to  secure  the  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tute for  his  own  town ;  and  when  he  failed  of 
that,  for  his  labors  in  founding  an  Academy  at 
South    Reading. 

He  always  attended  examinations  and  com- 
mencements when  in  his  power,  and  served  cheer- 
fully on  examining  committees  and  boards  of 
trustees.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  of  the  Academy  at  South  Reading, 
He  officiated  as  examiner  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, and   at    the    United    States    Military  Academy 
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at  West  Point.  In  return  for  his  interest  and 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  Hberal 
culture,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Waterville  College  in  Maine,  and 
afterwards  from  Yale  College.  The  title  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Wesleyan 
University. 

In  October  1831,  two  years  after  his  removal 
to  the  city,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Washington  College.  The 
name  was  changed  to  "Trinity"  in  1845,  as 
there  were  several  other  institutions  called  after 
the  Father  of  his  country;  but  it  is  the  same 
corporation.  On  this  board,  we  find  the  names 
of  bishops  Brownell,  Burgess,  and  Kemper ;  Dr. 
Croswell  of  New  Haven ;  and  Messrs.  S.  F. 
Jarvis,  S,  H.  Huntington,  Charles  Sigourney, 
Ward  Woodbridge,  and  David  Watkinson  of 
Hartford.  Dr.  Davis'  name  occurs  in  the  report 
of  every  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  from  1832 
to  1836.  The  last  was  Aug.  3d,  one  month 
before    his    death. 

When  a  new  institution  was  proposed,  to  be 
located    at    Sufifield,     Mr.     Davis    was    heartilv    in 
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favor  of  the  project.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  employed  a  consid- 
erable part  of  a  year  in  raising  $10,000  for  its 
endowment.  This  sum,  in  his  day,  was  fully 
equal    to    $50,000    now. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  in  aid  of  higher 
education,  Mr.  Davis  was  equally  interested  in 
common  schools.  All  his  life  he  visited  them, 
in  the  ordinary  performance  of  what  was  then 
considered  parochial  duty.  Having  been  a  scholar 
and  a  teacher  in  them  he  knew  well  their 
deficiencies  and  their  needs.  And  when  a  con- 
vention of  the  friends  of  common  schools  was 
called  to  meet  in  Hartford,  soon  after  his  settle- 
ment there,  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  eloquently 
and  earnestly  in  urging  the  necessity  of  better 
training,    and    better   pay  for    the    teachers. 

The  suggestions  of  this  address  are  admirable 
and  far  in  advance  of  the  general  wisdom  of 
his  time.  He  anticipates  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools,  the  advancement  of  teaching 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  the  selection 
of   competent    men   for   the    boards    of    visitors. 

There  was  at    that    time    in  the  city,  a   flourish- 
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ing  Lyceum,  which  met  for  debate  and  for 
other  literary  exercises.  Dr.  Davis  was  a  fre- 
quent attendant  at  the  Lyceum,  and  at  one  time 
held  the  office  of  president,  but  was  compelled 
to  resign  it  by  pressure  of  other  duties.  It 
seemed  to  him  an  efficient  means  of  keeping 
young  men  from  grosser  pleasures,  and  also  of 
cultivating  their  intelligence  and  their  powers 
of  speech.  This  debating  club  bore  the  some- 
what ambitious  title  of  the  "  Ciceronian  Lyceum," 
and  we  need  hardly  say,  has  ceased  to  exist. 
In  the  year  1832,  Dr.  Davis  gave  a  lecture 
before  the  Lyceum,  which  was  subsequently  repeated 
before  the  Goodrich  Association,  by  particular 
request.  The  title  of  the  lecture  was,  "  The  duty 
of  courtesy  between  those  who  differ  in  opinion ; 
addressed  to  all  religious  denominations,  and  to 
all  political  parties."  It  was  afterwards  published, 
at  the  suggestion  of  several  gentlemen  who  had 
heard  it.  It  shows  how  a  gentleman  can  be 
decided  and  earnest  in  maintaining  his  opinions, 
while  treating  all  who  differ  from  him  with  utmost 
kindness  and  consideration.  We  give  a  few 
extracts,  containing  his  introduction  of  the  subject: 
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"  Let  every  man  be  allowed  to  hold  with  a  strong 
grasp  the  principles  which  he  conscientiously 
believes  to  be  founded  in  reason  or  scripture ; 
let  him  openly  avow  them ;  let  him  fairly,  but 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  propagate  and  defend 
them ;  let  those  who  differ  from  him  hold,  with 
equal  tenacity,  and  defend  with  equal  zeal,  their 
peculiar  sentiments ;  and  yet  let  all  unite  so  far 
as  there  is  an  agreement,  and  where  there  is  not 
an  agreement,  let  each,  awarding  to  others  sincerity 
and  consistency  of  conduct,  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  views,  be  truly  courteous  in  behavior 
towards  them  all. 

"  True  courtesy  does  not  require  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  or  any  other  denominations,  to  subscribe 
to  a  form  of  church  government,  or  adopt  denomi- 
national peculiarities  differing  from  their  own, 
which  they  do  not  perceive  to  be  sanctioned  by 
divine  inspiration. 

"  But  it  does  require  the  most  widely  differing 
professors  of  religion  to  be  affable,  kind,  and  con- 
ciliatory in  their  whole  demeanor  towards  each 
other,  even  in  their  attempts  to  reclaim  those  who, 
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in  their  estimation,  have  fallen  into  the  grossest 
errors.  In  every  such  effort  the  suaviter  in  modo 
should  be  blended  with  the  fortiter  in  re'' 

When,  as  the  fruit  of  many  prayers  and  months 
of  arduous  toil,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  build- 
ing completed  which  was  designed  to  accommo- 
date the  Connecticut  Literary  Institution  at 
Sufifield,  Dr.  Davis  made  the  opening  address 
in  a  spirit  of  devout  thankfulness.  This  was  the 
pride  and  darling  of  his  heart.  Here,  he  fondly 
hoped,  would  be  educated  a  zealous  ministry  in 
future  years  that  should  be  an  honor  to  the 
Church,  and  a  help  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Said 
he :  "  It  is  pleasant  to  see  our  denomination 
awaking  to  the  subject  (of  education),  and  becom- 
ing aware  that  '  Knowledge  is  power.'  We  have 
our  colleges  at  Providence,  Waterville,  and  Wash- 
ington ;  our  theolo2:ical  seminaries  at  Newton, 
and  Hamilton ;  and  our  academies  in  various 
parts  of  the  land.  Knowledge  is  judged  to  be 
important  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  although 
many  prejudices  have  hitherto  existed  among  our 
people,  against  giving  them  any  special  training. 
We   have,  then,  gentlemen  and  friends,  great  cause 
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to  be  thankful,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  erecting 
and  completing  this  noble  building  for  the  Connec- 
ticut Baptist  Literary  Institution.  Providence  has 
favored  us  in  procuring  the  means,  and  inclined 
the  hearts  of  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  this 
ancient  and  respectable  town  to  bear  a  proportion 
of  the  expense.  We  now  take  possession  of  it, 
in  the  name  of  science,  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  knowledge.  May  the  friends  of  literature  and 
science  patronize  its  important  interests.  May  it 
ever  be  filled  with  young  men  of  intelligence  and 
promise.  May  these  youth  be  under  the  culture 
of  able  and  skillful  teachers,  who  shall  reap  their 
reward  in  the  extensive  usefulness  of  those  who 
may  be  the  objects  of  their  care  and  attention. 
May  this  institution  stand  for  successive  genera- 
tions as  a  memorial  of  the  regard  which  the  Bap- 
tists of  Connecticut  have  for  the  scientific 
improvement    of    the    youth   of    our    country." 

In  1836,  he  received  from  Hon.  Lewis  Cass, 
Secretary  of  War,  an  appointment  as  one  of  the 
examiners  at  West  Point.  Major  R.  E.  De  Russey 
was  superintendent  at  that  time.  Dr.  Davis 
performed     the    somewhat    arduous    duty   faithfully, 
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and  greatly  longed  to  administer  some  spiritual 
counsel  to  the  cadets,  but  was  prevented  from 
doing    so,    by    other   appointments. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  examiners  to  recommend 
for  honors  the  best  five  scholars  in  each  class.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  among  those  so  recommended 
this  year,  and  attached  to  the  Army  Register,  the 
names  of  Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck  of  N.  Y., 
Major-General  Montgomery  C.  Meigs  of  Pa.,  and 
the  redoubtable  Rebel  General,  G.  T.  Beauregard 
of    Louisiana. 

The  following  letters  were  written,  at  intervals 
of   the    examination : 

United  States  Military  Academy, 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  June  ii,  1836. 
My  dear  wife: 

Yours   of  the   6th   and  8th  instant  was  yesterday 

received.      I    exceedingly    regretted    its    brevity,       I 

did  not  think  it  a  fair  return  for  my  three  or  four 

letters.         Your      suggestions      respecting      "  Jesus 

Christ's    work "    among    the    young    men    at    this 

Academy,     I    receive     as     affectionate    and    pious 

counsel;    but   you    will   judge   of     the    difficulty   of 

doing    much   in    a    direct    way    for    their    religious. 
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benefit,  when  I  inform  you  that  there  are  but 
two  or  three  hours  when  the  rules  allow  any 
person  to  call  at  their  rooms,  and  those  hours 
are  principally  occupied  at  meals.  Being  the  only 
minister  present,  it  devolves  on  me  to  officiate  as 
Chaplain  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  of  course 
I  cannot  well  be  absent  on  such  occasions.  I 
have  called  on  Austin  B.  but  twice.  I  have  a  line 
of  introduction  to  another  young  gentleman,  but 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  call  on  him. 

We  sit,  in  examination,  at  a  long  table  covered 
with  red  cloth,  figured  with  black,  furnished 
with  pen,  ink,  paper,  etc.,  and  resemble  so 
many  grave  senators.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
board  are  among  the  very  first  men  in  the 
sections  of  country  from  which  they  come.  Eight 
hours  every  day  are  devoted  to  our  official  duties 
as  examiners,  besides  the  time  occupied  in  our 
private   session    as    a   board. 

This  is  a  most  delightful  summer  residence. 
The  scenery  is  grand,  sublime,  beautiful ;  I  have 
often  wished  you  here  to  enjoy  it  with  me.  Here 
are  Fort  Clinton,  Fort  Putnam,  Kosciusko's  Monu- 
ment, Garden,  and  Fountain.  I  must  reserve 
particulars    until    I    see    you. 
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I  have  said  I  could  do  little  in  a  direct  way 
for  the  young  men's  religious  welfare.  I  some- 
times feel  to  pray  for  them,  and  I  now  regret 
that  I  am  engaged  to  go  to  N.  Y.,  and  really 
want  to  preach  to  them  once  from,  "  How  shall 
a  young  man  cleanse  his  way?  By  taking  heed 
thereto,  according  to  thy  word."  The  board  are 
quite  disappointed  by  my  absence,  especially  as 
there  is  some  prospect  we  shall  leave  before 
another    Sabbath. 

I  am  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  on 
the  Course  of  Religious  Instruction,  and  shall 
make  some  suggestions  of  improvement,  which, 
if  adopted,  will  be  of  service  to  these  uncom- 
monly interesting  young  gentlemen.  Thus,  indi- 
rectly,   I    may    do    them    good. 

My  mind  is  but  little  affected  by  the  dazzling 
splendors  of  military  glory ;  worldly  fashion,  beauty, 
and  gaiety;  or  by  the  charms. of  music.  In  the 
midst  of  it  I  have  sat  and  mourned  over  the 
sad  declension  of  my  people,  and  wept  bitterly 
in  remembrance  of  my  late  dearly  beloved  Sarah. 
Precious  child!  How  delighted  she  would  have 
been     by     this     scenery,     this     music,     etc.       But, 
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Oh !  may  we  not  cherish  the  hope  that  she  is 
infinitely  more  delighted  by  the  melody  of  Heaven's 
"  Golden  Harps."  How  empty,  how  worthless 
are  all  the  enchantments  by  which  I  am  sur- 
rounded on  this  occasion,  compared  with  the 
pleasure,  "  the  glory  to  be   revealed   in   us." 

Thus  I  muse,  and  also  endeavor  to  treasure 
up  some  things  which  may  be  useful  to  me  in 
doing,  at  home,  "Jesus  Christ's  work."  Remember 
me,    as    I    do    you,   in    daily    prayer. 

My  paternal  love  to  the  children.  Tell  Isaac 
if  he  wants  me  to  give  him  something  good,  he 
must  be  a  good  boy,  and  he  shall  have  it.  Tell 
Eliza  she  must  do  as  mother  tells  her,  and  I  will 
very  freely  give  her  a  doll.  Tell  Sarah  "  Dar-dar " 
thinks  of  her  every  day  and  hopes  she  will  not 
forget  her  lessons  on  the  piano-forte,  before  he 
gets   home. 

As  I  expect  to  go  down  to  N.  Y.  in  the  after- 
noon, I  will  reserve  a  space  for  a  postscript  from 
that   city. 

I    am    your   very   affectionate    husband, 

GUSTAVUS   F.   DAVIS." 
19 
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New  York,  June    12th. 
I  have  preached   twice  to-day,  baptized,    and  am 
well.      Some    think     I    shall    return    on    Saturday, 
A.    M.    or   evening.      Yours    in    haste,     G.    F.    D. 

United  States  Military  Academy, 

West    Point,  N.  Y.,June  15,    1836. 
My  dear  Companion  : 

The  New  York  boat  has  just  arrived,  and  I 
am  disappointed,  and  almost  disposed  to  com- 
plain of  inattention,  that  I  should  receive  neither 
letter  nor  papers  from  you.  Had  the  papers 
been  mailed  in  season,  I  should  have  received 
them  yesterday  morning.  I  have  no  postage  to 
pay ;  the  expenses  of  all  letters  received  and  sent 
is    defrayed    by    the    Government. 

My  pay  here  is  $19.80,  and  the  brethren  in 
N.    Y.    rewarded    me    handsomely. 

I  preached  in  the  Methodist  chapel  here,  last 
evening,  and  it  was  the  most  pleasant  evening  I 
have  enjoyed  on  the  Point.  "  The  common  people 
heard  the  gospel  gladly."  The  board  of  visitors 
have  passed  a  resolution  inviting  me  to  preach 
in    the     U.    S.   Chapel    to-morrow    p.    m.,    but    as     I 
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have  failed  to  procure  a  supply,  I  have  determined 
to  leave  here  to-morrow  for  N.  Y.  and  take  the 
boat  on  Friday  evening  for  Hartford,  unless  I 
take  the  N.  H.  line;  in  this  case,  I  may  reach 
home    on    Friday    evening. 

On  the  whole,  my  dear,  I  will  not  feel  badly 
on  account  of  your  apparent  forgetfulness  of  my 
request,  but  still  hope  in  the  morning  to  get 
word    from    you 

I  really  begin  to  be  tired  of  sumptuous  living, 
great  men,  military  honors,  and  the  fascinations 
by  which  I  am  surrounded ;  and  sigh  for  the 
plain  dishes  of  home,  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting 
and  affectionate  family ;  and  shall  most  cheerfully 
exchange  the  duties  of  examiner  at  this  institution, 
for  the  examination  of  my  own  heart  and  the 
labors  of  my  ministry.  I  really  enjoyed  preaching 
the  Gospel  last  evening.  After  all,  that  is  my 
business,    and    my   delight. 

How  I  am  extending  this  scroll.  I  am  glad  I 
came,  on  many  accounts,  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
when    I   see   you.     I   am,  as  ever, 

Your   affectionate    husband, 

G.  R  DAVIS. 


VII. 

CHARACTERISTICS  :     PERSONAL,     IN    FAMILY.     AS    PASTOR, 
PREACHER,     CITIZEN.      BURIAL. 

Mr.  Davis  was  six  feet  in  height,  well-developed, 
active  in  temperament,  and  of  a  striking  appearance. 
The  portrait  prefixed  to  these  reminiscences  is 
copied  from  a  painting  on  ivory,  by  Miss  M. 
Doyle  of  Boston,  and  dated  1824,  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  old.  His  forehead  was  high, 
his  eyes  were  blue,  his  complexion  fair.  His  whole 
bearing  was  frank,  genial,  and  winning.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  one  who  held  so  many 
important  positions  was  still  a  young  man  when 
he  died ;  yet  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind  that  he  lived  but  thirty-nine  years,  and 
was  taken  away  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood. 
He  began  to  preach  when  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  was  married  before  he  was  twenty-one, 
and  had  reached  the  full  measure  of  his  influence 
and    popularity    at    the    age    of    thirty. 

His     temperament    was     a     rather    unusual    com- 
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bination  of  the  sanguine  and  the  melanchoHc. 
From  his  grandfather,  Solomon  Davis,  he  seems 
to  have  inherited  his  physical  frame,  buoyant 
spirits,  and  an  irrepressible  wit.  From  his  mother, 
we  are  inclined  to  trace  the  morbid  days  and 
nights  of  terrible  darkness,  of  which  he  so  often 
speaks  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  journal.  These 
fits  of  melancholy,  which  usually  took  a  religious 
turn,  although  frequent  in  early  life,  at  length 
disappeared  almost  entirely;  and  the  only  evidence 
left  of  this  temperament  in  his  manhood  was  an 
exquisite  and  almost  womanly  sensibility,  which 
frequently  moved  him  to  tears  over  the  hardness 
and  impenitence  of  sinners,  and  equally  affected 
his  audience.  He  was  naturally  fond  of  all  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  life,  refined  and  fastidious 
in  his  personal  habits;  but  these  traits  were  kept 
in  stern  subjection  to  the  necessities  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  Thus  he  believed  in  the  duty  of  fasting, 
and  often  crucified  his  fleshly  appetites  by  absti- 
nence from  food.  He  gave  up  smoking,  as  a 
habit,  when  he  became  convinced  that  the  example 
was  injurious  to  young  men.  He  was  content 
with  the  limited  income  of    the  ministry,  and  often 
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gave  in  charity  beyond  his  means.  He  loved 
flowers,  and  pictures,  the  society  of  cultivated 
people,  and  especially  to  be  out  among  men  in 
Legislatures,  Courts,  Conventions,  and  College 
Commencements.  His  fondness  for  travel,  and 
the  amount  he  accomplished,  are  something  sur- 
prising, for  an    era  of   stage-coaches    and   canals. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  family,  Mr. 
Davis  was  a  very  delightful  husband  and  father. 
He  was  fondly  attached  to  his  wife,  and  was  never 
easy  when  away  from  his  children.  He  was 
devoted  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  had  a  habit 
of  writing  letters  to  them  on  their  birth-days, 
full  of  Christian  counsel  and  heartfelt  admonition. 
When  they  were  to  be  established  in  life,  he  made 
it  a  special  topic  of  prayer.  Thus,  in  August,  1833, 
an  opportunity  having  occurred  to  get  a  place  in 
the  Phcenix  Bank,  his  son  Gustavus  went  home 
to  carry  the  information,  and  secure  his  immediate 
action  in  the  matter.  But  before  going  down 
town  to  see  about  it,  Mr.  Davis  entered  his  study 
and  implored  the  divine  assistance '  and  blessing. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  unite  works  with  his  faith, 
by  visiting  the  directors.     Two  of   them  were    his 
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associates  on  the  board  of  Trinity  College,  namely, 
Mr.  Ward  Woodbridge,  and  the  President,  Mr. 
Charles  Sigourney.  Among  the  directors,  we 
recall,  also,  the  names  of  Mr.  Solomon  Porter, 
and  of  Mr.  Geo.  Beach,  the  cashier.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  the  application  was  success- 
ful. A  few  months  afterwards  an  indenture  was 
drawn,  binding  his  son  to  remain  with  the  Phoenix 
Bank  five  years,  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 
This  contract  still  remains,  yellow  with  age,  bear- 
ing the  signatures  of  the  President,  Mr.  Sigourney, 
Gustavus  F.  Davis,  and  Gustavus  F.  Davis,  Jun., 
as  parties  interested,  and,  as  witnesses,  Messrs. 
Charles  B.  Loomis  and  Elisha  Colt.  It  is  probably 
the  only  example  of  a  contract  of  the  kind  that 
has  occurred  in  the  city.  Mr.  Davis  has  remained 
a  banker  fifty  years  and  upwards,  as  the  result  of 
that  morning's  prayer  and  that  forenoon  of 
energetic  effort. 

As  a  pastor  Dr.  Davis  was  faithful  to  every 
interest  of  his  flock.  He  knew  all  the  members 
intimately  and  often  visited  them  at  their  homes. 
He  could  not  rest  while  any  remained  unconverted, 
and    ardently   sought    to    have    a   season   of    revival 
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every  year.  He  was  equally  an  adept  in  the 
administration  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  parish. 
If  the  church  were  in  an  undesirable  location,  he 
took  measures  to  have  it  moved;  if  not  large 
enough,  to  have  it  altered,  or  to  build  a  new  one. 
The  choir  was  always  well  in  hand,  and  the 
finances  and  benevolent  contributions  were  not 
suffered  to  languish.  Discipline  was  sharply 
administered  to  back-sliding  disciples,  and  the 
whole  church-list  purged  in  a  way  somewhat 
appalling  to  these  degenerate  days.  There  was 
an  unceasing  round  of  meetings,  week-days  and 
Sundays ;  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  who 
danced    on    Fast    Day! 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Davis  was  plain,  earnest,  and 
scriptural.  He  was  exceedingly  popular  with  all 
classes.  He  was  always  ready  and  willing  to 
preach,  and  was  generally  invited  to  do  so,  wherever 
he    might   be. 

Like  his  neighbor.  Dr.  Bushnell,  he  was  famous 
for  the  aptness  and  significance  of  his  texts.  They 
have  been  remembered  for  half  a  century,  in 
numerous  instances  and  by  scores  of  people.  They 
are  so  telling,  as  to  have  the  effect  of  wit, 
although    nothing   was   further  from   his    intentions. 
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Dr.  Davis  was  accustomed,  at  times,  to  preach 
courses  of  doctrinal  sermons  on  the  great  topics 
of  Theology.  These  semions  were  carefully  wTitten 
and  are  well-freighted  with  thought.  But  his 
greatest  power  was  in  felicitous  allusions  to  passing 
events,  and  he  never  failed  to  draw  lessons  of  edifi- 
cation from  everything  that  occurred  in  the  city 
or  the  nation,  that  seemed  to    him  of    importance. 

His  ministry,  though  comparatively  short,  was 
an  eminently  successful  one.  He  preached  upwards 
of  2,800  sermons,  and  baptized  388  persons  on 
profession  of  their  faith.  At  Hartford,  the  first 
church  became  so  large  that  a  colony  was  sent  off 
to  form  the  South  Baptist  Church.  His  influence 
abroad  was  widely  felt,  in  the  support  of  missions, 
and  in  all  efforts  for  creating  an  educated  ministry. 
Nor  was  his  interest  confined  to  his  own  denomi- 
nation. It  embraced  all  sections  of  what  he 
regarded    as   the    true    Church    of    Christ. 

As  a  citizen  he  was  very  public-spirited,  and 
ready  to  further  any  enterprise  that  promised  to 
be  of  benefit  to  the  community.  With  his  energy 
and  capacit}^  for  leadership  he  would  have  made  a 
capital  business  man,  if  he  had  not  preferred  to 
consecrate  his  energies  to  the  sacred   ministry. 
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He  was  exceedingly  benevolent  to  all  those  in 
any  need,  and  did  what  he  could  for  them  in 
every  practicable  way.  He  gave  both  money  and 
labor  to  relieve  -their  distress.  Thus,  although 
manual  toil  was  very  distasteful  to  him,  we  have 
seen  that  he  spent  a  day  in  the  woods,  cutting  a 
load  of  fuel  for  a  poor  woman,  to  whom  some 
eccentric  person  had  promised  it,  only  on  condi- 
tion  that  it  should   be  cut  by  the  minister. 

Still,  he  could  render  far  more  effective  service 
with    his    head    than    with    his  hands. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  that  Dr.  Davis 
did  not  manifest  much  interest  in  the  traditions 
of  his  ancestry,  or  in  the  relics  appertaining  to  the 
family.  Except  the  pictures  and  Bible,  referred  to 
in  the  opening  chapter,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
conserve  them.  The  explanation  is  that  he  "counted 
all  things  but  loss,"  in  the  ardor  of  his  Christian 
devotion.  Whatever  of  social  position,  or  of 
worldly  gain  he  might  have  had,  were  unhesitatingly 
sacrificed ;  and  even  matters,  in  themselves  inno- 
cent, that  appeared  to  savor  of  worldliness,  were 
contemptuously    disregarded    by   him. 

In    the    disposal    of    his    grandmother's    effects. 
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for  example,  there  were  many  articles  of  furniture 
and  silver-plate,  which  were  sold  for  their  market 
value,  although  they  would  be  priceless  heirlooms 
now. 

On  the  journey  described  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Davis  and  the  writer  called  on  Mrs. 
Sophia  Flint,  who  is  living  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jerome  W.  Tyler,  in  Brookline.  She  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  Madame  Fellowes  and  a  cousin  of 
Dr.  Davis.  She  mentioned  this  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  spoke  of  her  disappointment  that  he  had 
parted  with  so  many  of  the  family  relics.  She 
showed  us  a  silhouette  of  her  grandmother,  taken 
during  a  visit  at  South  Reading,  which  is  preserved 
as  a  precious  memento  by  her  loving  care,  but 
this  is  nearly  all  that  remains. 

Mrs.  Flint  also  confirmed  what  was  said  by  her 
sister,  Madame  Delesdernier,  of  the  old  house  in 
Roxbury,  where  Madame  Fellowes  was  married, 
and  where  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Davis  came  home  with 
her  little  family,  on  the  sudden  death  of  her 
husband,  Isaac  Davis,  in  1800.  It  is  on  Tremont 
street,  Roxbury,  on  the  route  of  the  horse-cars 
leading  to   Brookline,  just  at  the  crest  of   the    hill. 
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A  fire  destroyed  most  of  it  a  few  years  since, 
but  five  rooms  were  preserved  and  were  built  into 
the  present  Redemptorist  monastery,  and  the 
"  Mission  Church  "  is  close  by.  We  called  to  see 
these  rooms  and  were  politely  shown  through 
them  by  a  friar.  They  were  a  part  of  the  west 
wing,  and  remain  as  they  were  in  the  Revolution. 
The  doors  of  the  parlor  are  of  polished  mahogany, 
the  lintels  are  ornamented  with  carving,  and  in 
all  the  rooms  are  marble  mantels  of  an  antique 
pattern.  Across  the  road  is  a  rocky  elevation, 
now  converted  into  a  stone-quarry,  from  which 
Washington  and  his  generals  could,  and  probably 
did,  survey  Boston,  with  the  British  camp  and 
fleet,  on  that  memorable  evening,  when  the  coun- 
cil was  held  in  this  house,  which  resulted  in  the 
occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights,  and  the  evac- 
uation   of   the   city. 

But,  although  Dr.  Davis  played  here,  when  a 
boy,  and  often  visited  Roxbury  in  his  manhood, 
he  says  nothing  of  the  old  house  or  its  traditions. 
We  have  been  constrained  to  resort  to  the  history 
of  the  town,  for  the  facts  we  have  stated;  or  to 
gather   them   from    the    lips    of    other   members    of 
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the  family.  He  was  intensely  eager  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  all  his  relatives,  but  was 
indifferent  to  the  details  of  the  family  history. 
While  very  much  attached  to  his  grandmother, 
and  often  speaking  of  her  in  his  journal,  he  left 
no   word   descriptive   of   her   appearance. 

Accordingly  we  inquired  of  Mrs.  Flint,  as  it 
was  our  object  to  preserve  every  fact  that  could 
be  gleaned,  respecting  his  ancestry.  She  remem- 
bers Madame  Fellowes  as  of  medium  height,  fine 
figure,  and  dignified  manners.  She  had  black 
hair  and  eyes,  and  was  in  complexion  a  light 
brunette,  with  rich  color  in  early  life.  She  went 
to  Europe  with  her  husband  twice,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  George  III.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Fellowes 
were  known  abroad  as  "  the  handsome  Americans." 

Our  pilgrimage  was  concluded  at  the  "  Granary 
Burial  Ground,"  Tremont  street,  Boston,  in  search 
of  the  family  tomb  of  the  Wendells,  in  which 
Solomon  Davis  and  his  wife  were  buried,  as  we 
noticed  in  the  first  chapter.  According  to  the 
A^.  E.  Genealogical  Register,  this  tomb  is  number 
55.  After  some  search  we  found  it  on  the  line 
of  the  street,  two  or  three  rods  south  of  the  entrance 
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gate.  The  inscription,  in  the  coping  of  the  wall, 
is  "  David  Townsend,  No.  55;"  and  we  called  to 
mind  the  fact  that  David  Townsend  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Solomon  Davis,  and  therefore  of  the  Wendell 
family.  It  would  seem  that,  in  reconstructing  the 
cemetery,  his  name  was  substituted  for  older  and 
less   legible  inscriptions. 


The  termination  of  Dr.  Davis'  life,  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  years  and  usefulness,  is  one  of  those 
mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  before 
which  we  bow  in  humility,  but  which  we  cannot 
explain.  He  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  11,  1836,  after 
a  brief  illness.  He  was  attended  by  his  cousin. 
Dr.  S.  D.  Townsend,  but  medical  skill  proved 
unavailing,  for  his  time  to  depart  was  near. 

His  wife  and  eldest  son  were  summoned  from 
home  to  his  bedside.  The  disease,  a  slow,  remit- 
tent fever,  had  apparently  been  subdued,  and  his 
son  Gustavus  returned  home  in  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  But  towards  evening,  the  disease 
assumed  a  typhoid  character,  and  on  Sunday  morn- 
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ing,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  he  passed  away.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  full  of  triumphant  faith  in 
the  mercy  of  Christ.  His  last  words  were  "  Grace, 
grace — I  mount." 

The  remains  were  brought  to  Hartford,  where, 
amidst  the  tears  of  his  afflicted  family,  the  undis- 
sembled  grief  of  the  Church,  and  the  sympathy 
of  a  large  concourse  of  the  best  citizens,  the  funeral 
services  were  held,  from  the  pulpit  in  which  he 
had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  preached. 

He  lies  in  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  near 
his  wife  and  his  beloved  daughter  Sarah,  in  the 
family  lot  of  his  son,  Mr.  G.  F.  Davis,  and  his 
memory  is   still  warmly  cherished  in   many  hearts. 


APPENDIX. 
FAMILY  GENEALOGIES. 


THE   DAVIS    FAMILY. 

I.  Robert  Davis,  born  1608,  came  from  England  1638, 
married  Ann . 

Had  nine  children;  among  them  Josiah,  b.  1656,  in 
Barnstable,  Mass. 

II.  JosiAH  Davis  m.  Ann,  dau.  of  Richard  Taylor, 
June  25,  1679;  ^^^^  children:  John  b.  168 1.  House 
in  which  they  were  born  still  standing  in  Barnstable. 

III.  Capt.  John  Davis  m.  Mehitable  Dimmock  Aug. 
I3>    1705;    eleven   children:    Solomon    b.    June   25,    1715. 

IV.  Solomon  Davis  m.  Elizabeth  Wendell,  Jan.  29, 
1750,  who  died  Feb.  20,  1777,  at  Plymouth,  aet.  47;  ten 
children:  Isaac  b.  Apr.  2,  1765,  d.  Dec.  5,  1800,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  Second  wife,  Catherine  Wendell,  sister 
of  first  wife,  m.  Nov.   1777. 

V.  Isaac  Davis  m.  Elizabeth  Fellowes  ;  Issue :  Gusta- 
vus   Fellowes  b.    Mch.    17,    1797. 

VI.  GusTAVUs  Fellowes  Davis,  D.D.,  m.  Abigail 
Leonard  Jan.  5,  1817;  six  children:  Gustavus  F.,  William 
B.,  Sarah  F.,  Isaac,  Abigail  Eliza,  Sarah  F.  2d. 

VII.  Gustavus  F.  Davis  m.  Lucy  Terry  Strong,  May 
14,   1839. 
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THE   WENDELL   FAMILY. 

I.  Evert  Jansen  Wendel  of  E.  Friesland,  came  to  New 
Netherland  1640,  m.  Susanna  Du  Trieux. 

II.  Johannes  Wendel  bapt.  1649,  m.  M.  J.  Meyer,  d. 
1691. 

III.  Abraham  Wendell  bapt.  1678,  m.  Katarina  De 
Key,   d.    I734-      Added  a  letter  to  family  name. 

IV.  John  Wendell*  bapt.  1703,  m.  Elizabeth  Quincy, 
d.    1762. 

V.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  above,  b.  Oct.  16,  1729,  m. 
Solomon  Davis. 

THE   TOWNSEND    FAMILY. 

We  give  only  so  much  of  this  pedigree  as  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  connection  of  those  who  are  mentioned  in 
this  book,  with  the  Davis  family. 

Dr.  Solomon  Townsend  m.  Elizabeth,  dau.  Solomon 
Davis.  ^         , 

Of  his  children,  David  Townsend  m.  a  daughter  of^  Gov.   c  f/7  /^^^  *^     ^ 
JehrrttftftGeck,  Dr.  Solomon  Davis  Townsend  m.  Gathering/  ^ 

dau.    Edward    Davis    (son   of   Solomon    Davis).  ^ 

Both  of  these  men,  therefore,  and  also  the  wife  of  the 
latter,  were  cousins  of  Dr.    Davis. 

*John  Wendell  moved  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  was  doing  a 
large  importing  and  mercantile  business  in  Merchants  Row  1754.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Edmund  Quincy. 
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THE    FELLOWES    FAMILY. 

I.  Capt.  Gustavus  Fellowes  b.  Sept.  i8,  1733,  died 
Aug.  2,  1816,  m.  Hannah  Pierpont  Feb.  i,  1761;  two 
children.      Wife  died  Apr.   22,    1768. 

Second  wife,  cousin  of  first,  Sarah  Pierpont  m.  Sept.  27, 
1769;  twelve  children:  Elizabeth  b.  Feb.  28,  1774,  died 
July  6,  1822. 

II.  Of  his  children,  Elizabeth  m.  Isaac  Davis,  and 
afterwards  Adin  Ayres.  Gustavus  m.  Abigail  Kelley, 
Addison,  Me.  Sophia  m.  Dr.  Philip  Clark,  and  after- 
wards M.  Delesdernier,  Machias,  Me.  (Her  daughters 
were  ;  Mrs.  Sophia  Clark  Flint,  and  Mme.  Emily  P.  Deles- 
dernier.)     Hannah    Fellowes  m.   Joseph    Bancroft,  Boston. 

Note.  Nathaniel  and  Caleb  Fellowes  were  brothers  of  the  Captain. 
His  sister  Betsy  m.  Peter  Cunningham,  Pomfret,  Ct.  Capt.  Fellowes 
bought  a  township  at  Machias,  Me.,  and  resided  there  for  a  time  after 
the  Revolution.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  a  son  of  Cornelius  Fellowes 
of  Ipswich. 

THE    PIERPONT    FAMILY. 

I.  Robert  de  Pierrepont  came  to  England  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror;  had  estates  in  Suffolk  and  Sussex, 
amounting  to  ten  Knights'  fees,  held  of  William,  Earl  of 
Warren. 

II.  In  the  sixteenth  generation,  male  descent.  Sir 
George  Pierrepont  m.  Winnifred,  dau,  William  Thwaites 
of   Essex. 
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III,  His  great-grandson,  John  Pierpont  (spelling 
changed),  b.  in  London  1619,  freeman  in  Massachusetts 
1652,  m.  Thankful  Stow;  five  sons:  among  them  Rev. 
James  Pierpont  of  New  Haven,  and  John  Pierpont  of 
Roxbury. 

Among  the  descendants  of  the  latter  were  two  brothers, 
Robert  and  James  Pierpont,  living  in  Roxbury  at  the 
time  of  the   Revolution. 

V.  Hannah,  dau.   of  Robert,   m.    Capt,   G.    Fellowes. 

VI.  James  Pierpont  m.  Sarah  Dorr ;  his  dau.  Sarah 
also  m.  Capt.  Fellowes;  his  son  Joseph  died  Feb.  17, 
i8ir. 

Note.  Sir  George  Pierrepont's  son  Robert  was  created  Earl  of  Kingston 
1628.  The  American  branch  descends  from  a  younger  son,  William.  See 
HoUister's  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  459,  and  Drake's  History  of  Roxbury. 


THE    STRONG    FAMILY. 

According  to  Dwight's  "  History  of  the  descendants  of 
Elder  John  Strong,"  this  family  was  originally  located 
in    Shropshire,  Eng. 

The  name  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  McStrachan,  then 
Strachan,   Strachn,   Strong. 

I.  Elder  John  Strong  b.  Taunton,  Eng.,  1605,  came 
to  America  1630,  and  settled  at  Dorchester.  The  family 
is  characterized  by  longevity  and  vigor.  Moved  to  Wind- 
sor, and   1659  to  Northampton. 
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II.  John  Strong,  Jr.,  b.  in  England  1626,  m.  1664, 
second  wife,  Elizabeth  Warriner. 

III.  John  Strong  b.  Dec.  25,  1665,  m.  Nov.  26,  1686, 
Hannah,  dau.  Dea.  John  Trumbull,  Suffield. 

IV.  John  Strong  b.  July  14,  1707,  m.  Nov.  10,  1737, 
Hepzibah,   dau.    Gov.   Roger   Wolcott  and    Sarah    Drake. 

V.  John  Strong  b.  May  28,  1760,  m.  Nov.,  1781, 
Lydia,  dau.   Reuben  Sumner  of  Hebron. 

VI.  William  Strong  b.  July  24,  1785,  m.  Naomi  Terry, 
May,  1813,  dau.  of  Samuel  Terry,  Windsor,  and  Huldah 
Burnham ;    six  children.     Removed  to   Hartford   1828. 

VII.  Lucy  Terry  Strong  m..  May  14,  1839,  Gustavus 
F.  Davis.  The  estate  on  which  she  was  born  in  East 
Windsor  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  since 
the  settlement   of   the  country. 
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